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like an army. The problems of transporting, feed- high costs of maintenance due to Florida’s exces- 
ing and supplying ammunition to the Krewe of sive water conditions. The simplicity of construc- 
Gasparilla in the annual invasion and parade in- tion and low cost are attracting the attention of 
volves military strategy and discipline. 14 businessmen and municipalities. 28 
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Public financing has enabled some shell home 
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50 per cent increase in sales. 16 INSIDE THE STATE 6 
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want out from the “starvation conditions” caused development. The state treasury pumps 
by over-building. Trading stamps, competition three times more money into these counties 
fr ’ rhet d alleged unfai ti than it receives from them in taxes. Florida 
from su per-markets and alleged unfair practices must understand its poor counties before 
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Talk and Predictions 








Florida Land Will Continue to be a 
Buyers’ Market This Year, Realtor Predicts 


as DESPITE AN EXPECTED UP- 
TURN in the economy, Florida land 
will continue to be a buyers’ market 
in 1961 because builders will not be 
buying one speck of land ahead of 
their building demands. 

This was the opinion of Arthur 
Boazman of Miami, president of the 
Florida Association of Realtors, who 
predicted it will be a competitive 
year for members of the real estate 
profession. 

“Our economists tell us that by 
the second quarter of 1961 we should 
have passed the recession of 1960 
and be moving into a healthy busi- 
ness economy which should expand 
powerfully over the next two years,” 
Boazman said. 

“Increased world tensions and the 
attitude of the new administration 
toward defense spending should re- 
sult in a marked increase in new 
federal defense expenditures,” he 
added. “Money rates should con- 
tinue to move downward and rela- 
tively easy credit should exist in 
1961. Construction, which dropped 
25 per cent in 1960 has largely felt 
an upturn over much of the United 
States.” 


eeTHE STATE SECURITIES 
Commission has warned the public 
to be cautious of placing money with 
so-called eight per cent investment 
firms. 

These companies, now being in- 
vestigated by the Commission, rely 
upon an exemption from the regis- 
tration requirement of the Florida 
Securities Act, although the Com- 
mission does not recognize the 
exemption. 

Registration provisions of federal 
and state securities acts are designed 
to provide disclosure of financial and 
other information to permit investors 
to determine worth of securities of- 
fered for sale. 

The Florida Securities Commis- 
sion may seek new legislation that 
would tighten regulations and pro- 
hibit eight per cent firms from adver- 
tising or soliciting. 


se FLORIDA'S MOTEL INDUS- 
TRY faces an overbuilding problem, 
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according to J. Pendleton Gaines, 
executive vice president of the Flor- 
ida Motel Association. 

“More motel units have been con- 
structed in Florida during the past 
30 months than in the previous seven 
years,” he stated. “If travel business 
increases in Florida by 15 per cent 
during 1961, which is unlikely, most 
motels would still show a decline in 
occupancy.” 

Bob Reidel, new state hotel com- 
missioner, said the commission will 
work with the motel industry every 
way it can to combat the overbuild- 
ing problem and said it will back the 
association campaign to ban mis- 
leading price signs. 


as FLORIDA TREE-FARMERS are 
missing an opportunity to expand 
their income by not entering into 
competition with northern Christ- 
mas tree suppliers. 

Dr. Kenneth R. Swinford and As- 
sociate Professor P. Warner Fraser 
of the University of Florida’s School 
of Forestry feel there’s no reason 
why Florida can’t grow more of its 
own Christmas trees for use during 
the holiday season. They said 
500,000 trees were used by Flori- 
dians during the 1958 holiday season 
and more than three-quarters of 
them were imported from the north. 
“These trees wouldn’t be coming in 
if someone in Florida were growing 
them,” Fraser said. 

A major advantage in having 
Florida-grown trees, Frazer added, 
was that they “would require less 
time to reach the market and could 
be harvested much later, cutting the 
cost of transporting them long dis- 
tances, and insuring a longer-lived 
tree.” 


sa lF YOU'RE PLANNING to be in 
business for more than just a few 
years, there's a computer in your 
future. That’s the word from Donald 
H. Kunsman, vice president and 
general manager of the Electronics 
Data Processing Division of the 
Radio Corporation of America. 

In a talk before the Miami Rotary 
Club, Kunsman predicted that a 
shop owner will, in a few years, ask 


a machine what kind of hat his 
customers will like, and then make 
his purchases and stock his inven- 
tories on the basis of the reply. 

Another machine will weigh evi- 
dence at the courthouse, “unemo- 
tionally,” to help juries make their 
decisions. 

Doctors will be checking their 
diagnoses with a computer machine, 

Obviously, Kunsman said, the 
computer will be too expensive for 
the small businessman to afford. But 
there will be computer centers in 
most major cities, and shop owners 
will have small devices in their 
stores which will relay questions to 
the center and receive answers back. 
This will be billed to the small bus- 
inessmen for a reasonable monthly 
fee, just like the telephone service 
today. 

Kunsman said the computer will 
have an enormous value to the small 
store operator in figuring his inven- 
tories. For example, when a shoe 
store owner has sold about five per 
cent of his yearly or seasonal total, 
he can turn to the machine, feed it 
the facts on buying habits to date, 
and get back a prediction of color, 
size and style of the remaining de- 
mand for that year or season. 


Conceding that there will be some 


job displacement involved in this 
more widespread use of computers, 
Kunsman adds that increased use of 
computers will extend the economy 
at a faster rate, and thus cut down 
on business losses. This in turn will 
have the effect of spurring employ- 
ment. 


w= MILITARY AIR BASES in Flor- 
ida eventually will have to be shut 
down to make way for the missile 
age predicts Sen. George A. Sma- 
thers. 

Smathers said “It would be unreal- 
istic to say that aviation activities 
in Florida, outmoded by the march 
of events, are not going to slowly 
have to be closed up.” But Smathers 
added he believed Florida’s role in 
the military defense programs will 
continue to grow because of the 
rocket launching activities at Cape 
Canaveral. 
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... Talk and Predictions 





ssTHE SECRETARY-TREASUR- 
ER of the Florida Fruit and Vege- 
table Association feels that President 
Eisenhower's declaration of Cuba as 
a Communist-controlled nation has 
cleared the way to end “unfair com- 
petition” with American products. 
“We can’t compete with products of 
Cuba’s controlled economy which 
undercut American farmers and are 
produced cheaply with peon labor,” 
declared Joffre C. David. ”Further 
delay will be disastrous.” 

David said it would appear that 
it's now “mandatory” that the presi- 
dent invoke Trade Agreement Act 
provisions now favoring Cuba. 
“Cuba has been free to export to us 
all commodities with the exception 
of sugar,” he said. “This unfair 
competition places an imbalance in 
our trade program and causes a fur- 
ther dollar loss.” 


es DESCRIBED AS THE GREAT- 
EST hodge-podge in Florida’s tax 
structure, the annual occupational 
license fee system is undergoing crit- 
ical investigation by a legislative tax 
study group. State Representative 
Beth Johnson of Orlando, chairman 
of the miscellaneous tax subcommit- 
tee of the legislature’s interim tax 
study group, has announced her unit 
is exploring a “value addéd” formula 
for fixing uniform occupational li- 
cense fees collected annually from 
most businesses and _ professional 
men. 

Although state fees are uniform 
throughout Florida amounts charged 
by counties and cities vary quite 
widely. Under the value added sys- 
tem proposed by Mrs. Johnson, the 
merchant or professional man would 
pay one occupational license fee and 
the proceeds would be divided 
among the state, county and city. 
The amount of the fee might be 
fixed by a formula based primarily 
on the gross receipts of a business, 
less the cost of the merchandise sold. 


wa “WE HAVE A REAL ambulance- 
chasing racket going on here,” Sam- 
uel J. Powers Jr., president of the 
Dade Bar Association, told the 
Greater Miami Insurance Board, 
“and fundless investigators are pow- 
erless to stop it.” He said the ever- 
growing insurance claims racket is 
lining the pockets of certain Miami 
area doctors and attorneys with mil- 
lions of dollars a year. 

Powers blamed “public apathy and 
the failure of big business support” 
for the failure of the Bar Associa- 
tion’s investigating committee which 


had been set up to break the “fraud 
business.” 

Powers said he had a three-point 
plan to combat fraudulent claims 
which he suggested would take a 
considerable amount of money. 

Education of the public so jurors 
will understand fraudulent claims; a 
clearing house to keep tab on claim 
fraud repeaters; and a continuing 
investigative force to “keep pressure 
on the racket.” 


eeFLORIDA SHOULD HAVE a 








| 
| 
| advertising 
| ore ideas 


come from? 


free port for Latin American trade 
similar to the one visited at Colon, 
Panama, Gov. Farris Bryant said 
after he and members of a touring 
group from the state visited the 
Central American country. 

“I was particularly impressed with 
the free port for it is an object lesson ° 
for Florida for the type of operation 
for which we are well suited and in 
which we should be engaged. I hope 
to press forward on such a project 
early in my service to the state as 
governor.” 
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Commission Orders Florida Power & Light to pla 

Cut Gross Revenues by $61% Million a Year al 

i, 


es THE FLORIDA POWER & 
LIGHT Company has been ordered 
by the Florida Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission to cut its gross 
revenues by $6% million per year. 

The commission’s order, stemming 
from an investigation started last 
July to determine if the big utility 
was earning more than the allowed 
6.98 per cent return on its invest- 
ment, did not specify the particular 
rates to be reduced. It directed the 
utility to submit “appropriate and 
reasonable tariff revisions” to effect 
the cut. 

The commission said Florida Pow- 
er & Light has been earning $35,- 
902,000 in net operating profits, 
which represents a return of 7.61 per 
cent. It fixed the company’s capital 
investment at $471, 994 and said the 
utilities earnings were excessive. 

The company had previously vol- 
unteered to cut its rates to reduce 
gross annual income by $1,300,000 
and suggested that residential and 
small commercial customers should 
be placed on a uniform rate. The 
commission agreed there should be 
uniform rates but said the proposed 
$1,300,000 reduction in earnings was 
not enough and instead fixed the 
revenue cut at $6,254,000. 

Since August of 1957, the commis- 
sion has required the utility to re- 
duce its. annual gross revenues by 
about $14 million. 

“The companys tremendous 
growth and improved operating pro- 
cedures and practices have contrib- 
uted substantially to the recurring 
problem of containing this utility's 
earnings within approved and rea- 
sonable bounds,” the commission 
said. 


es THE FEDERAL TAX “TAKE” 
in Florida jumped 54 per cent during 
the five years from July 1955 to 
July of this year, well over twice the 
22 per cent rate of gain for the na- 
tion as a whole, the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce reports. 
The total paid by Floridians into 
the federal till came to $1,375, 761,- 
000 during the fiscal year 1959-1960. 
Individual income taxes, including 
old age and disability insurance and 
employment taxes, amounted to 
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$993,674,000, a gain of 57 per cent 
which ranked the state at the top of 
all large states in rate of increase. 
The national gain was 31 per cent. 

Corporations in Florida paid in 
income and profits taxes $250,676,- 
000, up 46 per cent, while the na- 
tional figure was only slightly above 
the five-year-ago figure. Employ- 
ment taxes gained 47 per cent to 
reach $8,326,000 in Florida compared 
with a drop in the comparable na- 
tional figure. 

“Excise taxes collected in the state 
on beverages, tobacco products and 
other luxuries came to $81,012,000; 
estate taxes amounted to $46,448,000 
and gift taxes to $3,951,000, all ap- 
preciably above the 1955 figure. 

During the five-year interval, Flor- 
ida’s population increased 32 per 
cent, personal income was up 52 
per cent and retail sales gained 45 
per cent. 


essARVIDA OIL Company, a 
subsidiary of Arvida Corporation, 
opened its first Gulf-branded gaso- 
line service station in Boca Raton 
recently. 

It is one of approximately 150 
Gulf-branded and Arvida-branded 





gasoline service stations which the 
company will construct and operate 
throughout the state. A number of 
these stations are in operation at 
the present time. 


ss THE BUREAU OF BUSINESS 
and Economic Research of the Uni- 
versity of Miami is to be discon- 
tinued. 

Announcement of the discontinu- 
ance of the ten-year old bureau, 
effective June 1, 1961, came as a sur- 
prise even to its director, Dr. Rein- 
hold P. Wolff. He said the first ink- 


ling he had of the move was when j whi 
he received a letter in the mail from § at 
university officials. 

According to Dr. Robert Johns, 
assistant to the president of the uni- 
versity, the move was made as an 
economy measure. Dr. Johns said 
the decision was recommended by 
the Budget Committee of the uni- 
versity, of which he is chairman, and 
approved by the Executive Board, 
“This is part of an effort to restrue- 
ture the research program of the 
business school,” Dr. Johns said. “It 
is for the general good of the 
university.” 





Dr. Wolff, on the other hand, said 
that he was not consulted, and his 
only concern was that the decision § 
was made without him. ar 

University officials indicated that § So 
Dr. Wolff could resume his teaching § br 
post as Professor of Economics. § Pl 
However, Dr. Wolff indicated that § w1 
he will continue to operate the § se 
bureau in a corporate form outside § qu 
the university. Dr. Wolff said that § st: 
the university had been contributing § us 
between $10,000 and $15,000 a year § m 
toward the total bureau budget of § of 
$100,000. The balance, he said, | w 
comes from the state and federal 
governments, from sale of publica- § la 
tions, from grants and from contracts § P 
with private and quasi-public groups §f la 
and agencies. ) fli 





as JET-HELICOPTER service is 
now available at the Tampa Indus- § C 
trial Park to provide industrialists § it 
and businessmen transportation to § & 
and from Tampa International Air- 
port. V 

The landing area, centrally located § 
in the industrial park, is served by | ° 
Air Florida, Inc., Tampa, which § 4 
maintains flights to other west coast } 


cities via helicopter. . 
a 
ss AMERICAN SUMATRA Tobac- } P 
co Co., Gadsden County’s largest § F 
0 


grower of shade tobacco (grown 
under canvas for cigar wrappers), 
has announced discontinuance of the 
crop. The firm three years ago grew 
1,000 acres of shade tobacco but the 
crop was down to 400 acres the past 
season. The company is as 
interest in growing of fruit an 
vegetables. 


fee = cp © 
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... Inside the State 
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ss THE FIRST CONCERN to pur- 
chase a tract in the 340-acre Plant 
City Industrial Park broke ground 
last month for a main office and 
plant which will produce the only 
wellpoint dewatering pump systems 
built in Florida. 


Acme Wellpoint Corporation, 


which has a manufacturing facility 
at Monroe, La., and whose market 





Here, a complete wellpoint pump system goes 
to work preventing wet soil from moving in an 
excavation. 

area includes the Southeast and 
Southwest, has been maintaining a 
branch office and warehouse in 
Plant City for 1% years, during 
which time the company has been 
searching for a permanent head- 
quarters and factory site within the 
state. The systems they produce are 
used as a means of preventing move- 
ment of wet soil during excavation 
of projects requiring sub-surface 
water control. 

Acme had originally chosen Lake- 
land for its plant location and ex- 
pected to begin construction there 
last August. Zoning regulations con- 
flicting with the company’s interests 
and a change in Acme’s ownership 
prompted them to move to the Plant 
City Industrial Park instead, accord- 
ing to Woodrow Nail, the firm’s 
executive vice president. 

Now a Florida corporation, Acme 
Wellpoint purchased three acres of 
land in the city-owned Park with an 
option to buy an additional seven 
acres. To be completed in March, 
the first 5,000 square foot unit of 
a planned 40,000 square foot brick 
and steel building will employ 27 
persons initially. Nail said the com- 
pany anticipated a total employment 
of over 100 within five years. 


se TREASURE ISLAND, located 
off St. Petersburg, is in line for a 
$3,275,000 cooperative apartment 
building, Paradise Island Towers, to 
be built by The Bank Building 
Corporation of America. 

Harold W. Prehn, design division 








representative of the St. Louis, Mo., 
bank building firm, said this is a 
pilot venture for the company, in- 
ternationally known for its institu- 
tional construction projects. 

Prehn said apartment homes in 
the 10-story structure will be ready 
for sale in January 1962 and that 
prices will range from $27,000 to 
$28,000 and could conceivably reach 
into the $30,000 bracket for the larg- 


er units. 


asCLEARWATER BEACH gulf 
frontage has been purchased for the 


site of the proposed $8 million, 12- 
story Mandalay Shores Apartments. 

Lester Dworman and Associates of 
New York bought the six-acre gulf- 
front property from Clearwater in- 
terests for $525,000. 

The building is to have 386 apart- 
ments with 1,800 rooms and will 
include commercial shops, a restaur- 
ant, swimming pool and other rec- 
reational facilities, according to the 
Dworman interests. Apartments will 
range from efficiency to luxury two- 
bedroom, two-bath apartments and 
will rent from $125 to $350 monthly. 
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Modern Products Deserve Modern Packaging 







Plastic packaging is as modern as day after tomorrow! If you make a product — liquid, 
cream or powder — that needs to be packaged, then you should investigate the complete : 
range of low, medium, or high-density blow-molded polyethelene bottles, jars and packages PERFECT FOR 
by Florida Plastics. There’s more eye appeal, thus more buy appeal, in plastic packaging. HOUSEHOLD DETERGENTS 
They can be made in any shape, design or color, to suit your need — to fit your specifica- ‘ ‘<<? - 
tions, and at prices competitive with other materials. “LIQUID SOAPS ' 
For flexible or semi-rigid plastic bottles and packaging . . . extremely light in weight CREAMS | 
but tough and durable as they come . . . you can rely on POLY-GUARD blow-molded WAXES 
bottles by Florida Plastics. They can’t scratch — they won't discolor, rust, break or OILS 
corrode. We can supply a large variety of stock bottles in standard shapes, sizes or ACIDS 
colors. Or let us show you how little it costs to make up a special distinctive package SHAMPOOS 
design especially for you. _ COSMETICS i 
a i ye , 
fesist on Investigate: Custom Molding —“°™roms 
‘ z Check with us on complete custom molding — either injection 
POLY- GUARD or blow molding. We can mold anything in plastic — from © yeu hove © pechaping ; 
plastic products your dies — or make up special dies in our own design and problem call our represen- ' 
die department. We'll work with you on your product plan- tative today! ; 


ning, without cost or obligation. 


FLORIDA PLASTICS, Inc. 


PALMETTO. FLORIDA 


Where Plastic Package Design is an Advanced Art™ 
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as DOOR PANEL CORPORATION 
of Florida, subsidiary of Wood- 
Mosaic Corp., Louisville, Ky., has 

hased 137 acres of land and the 
umber processing facilities of Cum- 
mer Sons Cypress Co., five miles 
north of Dade City. 

Door Panel, moving from Green- 
ville, will manufacture door skins 
and other items for the parent firm, 
with hardwoods largely imported 
from Wood Mosaic’s overseas hold- 
ings. Wood-Mosaic processes hard- 
woods from all over the world, spe- 
cializing in block flooring and doors. 

Founded in 1923, the Cummer 
operation was formerly a leading 
cypress lumber processor in the 
Southeast with one of the great 
cypress mills in the country. It closed 
in June, 1959, because of depleted 
lumber supplies. The facilities in- 
clude industrial and office buildings, 
houses and a hotel. 


sa U. S. SUGAR CORPORATION 
has announced plans for the con- 
struction of a new sugar mill, costing 
in excess of $12 million, on their 
Bryant Plantation property in Palm 
Beach County near Canal Point. 

Expected to go into production in 
1962, the mill would employ 300 
workers and have a Capacity of 
5,000 tons of cane daily. 

Along with the new sugar mill, a 
multi-million dollar refinery is to be 
built through a joint venture of U.S. 
Sugar and the Savannah Sugar Re- 
fining Company, Savannah, Ga., ad- 
jacent to the new mill. 

At present, raw sugar ground from 
the cane is shipped to Savannah to 
be refined into granulated sugar by 
the refining company. 


es THE MV FLORIDIAN and its 
sister ship, MV New Yorker, op- 
erated by the Erie-St. Lawrence Cor- 
poration, has begun twice-weekly 
service between New York and Mi- 
ami, stopping in Jacksonville en 
route 

Providing 60-hour service, the two 
ships can carry lumber, steel, trucks, 
cabin cruisers, autos and even guided 
missiles, according to the Miami- 
Metro News Bureau. A _ limited 
amount of passenger space is avail- 
able on the ships. 

Described as “floating ware- 
houses” with the “walk-through” 
feature, the ships have a capacity for 
storing 139 eight-foot by eight-foot 
by 17-foot containers and 32 eight- 
foot by eight-foot by eight-foot six- 


inch containers. About 20 per cent 
of the containers are for refrigerated 
cargo. 

The unusual design feature of the 
steel-constructed ships is the main 
deck cargo hold which is a single 
space extending throughout the 
ship’s length and beam, with a depth 
approximately the lower hold on a 
normal ocean-going cargo ship. 


as MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
Regulator Co. has been awarded a 


multi-million dollar contract for first- 
phase development of the inertial 
guidance system for the Dyna Soar 
space vehicle program. The work 
will center at the firm’s Aeronaut- 
ical Division facility in St. Peters- 
burg. 

Dyna Soar is a proposed manned 
space craft to be boosted into orbit 
by a Titan missile and which must 
be capable of orbiting the globe 
and re-entering the atmosphere for 
landing. 
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as JACKSONVILLE has dedicated 
its new 12,000-seat sports coliseum, 
built at a cost of nearly $3 million 
adjacent to the Gator Bowl. 

It has 5,000 square feet of exhibi- 
tion space for industrial shows and 
conventions. The main building is 
312 feet in diameter with the playing 
floor 115 by 205 feet. 


ss IN A FINAL PROGRESS report 
to the Governor, outgoing Industrial 
Commission Chairman James Vocelle 


noted that Florida’s unemployment 
compensation benefits increased 160 
per cent from 1954. 

He said jobless pay benefits which 
totaled $320 a year, top for qualified 
persons at the start of his administra- 
tion, now total $858 maximum a year 
for those qualified. At the same 
time eligibility requirements were 
tightened. 

Weekly benefits to persons dis- 
abled by on the job accidents have 
been raised from $35 to $42 a week. 








Wis fimally clic] it 


YUP, WE FINALLY MADE “OLD HARRY”, THE 
TREASURER, YELL “NUFF”. WE'VE BEEN SELLING SO 
MANY SHINY NEW MILLERS, THAT “OLD HARRY” 
1S UP TO HERE IN USED TRAILERS TAKEN IN TRADE. 


HE SEZ “SELL ‘EM — GET ME OUT 

FROM BEHIND THE id 

‘CUZ WE LIKE “OLD HARRY” TO BE HAPPY, WE'RE 
MARKING ‘EM DOWN AND MOVING ‘EM OUT. 
THIS IS A GOOD DEAL YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO MiSS. 
IF YOU NEED AN EXCELLENT USED TRAILER, 

SEE US AT OUR NEAREST BRANCH. WE HAVE THE 


MAKE, MODEL AND SIZE YOU WANT — 
FACTORY RECONDITIONED AND RARIN’ TO GO! 
























We even heard Harry say he'd handle financing 
or lease purchase on these trailers to qualified 
buyers. So better hop on board while he’s in the 
mood. 


P. S. Good, low interest rates too! 


hlere They are 


@ 39 ft. ALL ALUM. HI-CUBE DRY FREIGHT VANS. 50 to select from. Reyco tandem, 
extruded alum-floor, 102” clear loading height, 93!2’’ loading width, 10 x 20 $3900 
new recaps. These trailers are excellent and ready to go to work. e ea. 
$3750. o. 
1750. ° 
up 


$4750. 


@ 36 ft. GREAT DANE ALL ALUM. TANDEM BULK FRUIT TRAILER. Clean and 
ready to go. 


@ 35-36-37 ft. TANDEM FLATS — Clean — All makes, some with fruit sides. 


@ 35 ft. ALL ALUM. PRODUCE REEFERS. Brand new insulation, lining and produce 
additions. New recaps. 








There are many other used trailers 
on our sales lots to select from, 
so come in and look them over. 


MILLER TRAILERS, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 





MIAMI TAMPA LAKELAND 
CONTACT 5575 N.W. 27th Ave. 5202 40th Street 2025 W. Memorial Bivd. 
Phone NEwton 5-0729 Phone 36-3971 Phone MUtual 2-7257 
YOUR NEAREST 
JACKSONVILLE 





MILLER BRANCH 611 Ferguson Drive 


3455 W. Beaver St. 
Phone GArden 2-6157 


ORLANDO | 
Phone EVergreen 4-3073 
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Vocelle recommended further expan. 
sion of the Commission’s safety pro- 
gram and expanded unemployment 
compensation to keep up with the 
state’s growth. 

He reported nonagricultural em- 


ployment in 1954 of 868,000. Today 


it averages 
369,100 jobs. 


1,238,000, a gain of 


ss ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., is 
building the longest single escalator 
in the world at its Tampa brewery. 
The outdoor 86-foot “stairway to 
the stars” will take visitors 43 feet 
in the air to an observation deck 
on the roof to view Busch Gardens 
and the surrounding area. 


eeaSITES NEAR FORT MYERS, 
West Palm Beach and Miami have 
been under consideration by the 
AFL-CIO’s American Federation of 
Government Employes as a retire- 
ment colony for members. Construc- 


tion of 48 homes is planned initially. 


es AN ORLANDO GROUP, calling 
itself Southern Rinks, Incorporated, 
says it’s going to build a 32,760 
square foot ice palace for public 
skating, ice shows and ice hockey on 


| a six-acre tract near Orlando’s south 


city limits. According to Jimmie 
Davis, corporation president, the Gay 
Blades Ice Palace, due to open 
March 1, will cost an estimated 
$173,000, and will include an ice 
surface rink measuring 90 by 200 
feet with seating facilities for 2,000 
persons and parking accommoda- 
tions for 465 cars. 

The palace, which Davis says will 
be larger than New York’s Madison 
Square Garden, will be open 24 hours 
a day and will contain a unique clear 
plastic roof held up with air pressure. 


ss HAMBURGER IS ONE TAR- 
GET of new organization known as 
CowBelles. Organized in Hills- 
borough County in March, on state 
level in October, CowBelles are 
wives and sisters of cattlemen in 
Florida. Their primary target is 
promotion of beef in cooperation 
with Florida Cattleman’s Associa- 
tion and association’s Florida Beef 
Council. Why tackle hamburger? 
Mrs. Evelyn Deriso of Tampa, first 
state president of the CowBelles, 
says: “Let’s put beef where it be- 
longs—on every table and certainly 
in the word “burger.” A national 
CowBelle organization has similar 
projects, aims. 
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We've been proving it for thirty-five years with such companies a8 CITY OF JACKSONVILLE 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING / COPELAND SAUSAGE CO. / FLORIDA BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD / GULF 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY / HERSHEY SUGAR SALES, INC. / KING EDWARD CIGARS / STATE BANK 


OF JACKSONVILLE / WESTINGHOUSE APPLIANCE SALES /.. . plus some 30 more! 


MEAL | LYRE | ASSOCIATES 


1628 SAN MARCO BOULEVARD, JACKSONVILLE EXbrook 8-9721 
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PRESTRESSED FRAMING 





YOU GET MORE | USABLE | FLOOR SPACE WHEN 








YOU BUILD WITH PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


When you pay for square footage make certain 
you get the maximum amount possible for your 
money. For example, take a building 100’-0” x 
100’-0”, as shown above. Theoretically, you are 
getting a 10,000 square foot structure. However, 
with conventional roof framing, this structure 
probably will require 16 support columns spaced 
20’-0” apart. As a result, you lose flexibility for 
the efficient location of machinery, arrangement 
of offices and storage facilities and create ineffec- 
tive traffic and production flow patterns. 

With prestressed concrete construction you can 
roof over this same 100’-0” x 100’-0” area with 
only 3 columns! Instead of 20’-0” x 20-0” bays, 
you get 50’-0” x 25’-0” bays... a more efficient, 
profitable return on your investment. 


Prestressed concrete offers many advantages to 
the architect, engineer, contractor and owner. 
Longer spans, fewer columns, shallower beam 
depths, and a minimum of maintenance are 
among some of the reasons why it will pay you 





12 


to consider this modern structural system on 
your next important building. 

The Florida prestressed concrete producers have 
issued a brochure showing the variety of stand- 
ard structural units available in this State. Write 
to one of them, or to the Association office today 
for your free copy. 





MEMBERS 


Capitol Prestress Co., Jacksonville/Concrete Structures, Inc., No. Miami/Dura-Stress, 
Inc., Leesburg/Duval Engineering & Contracting Co., Jacksonville/Florida Prestressed 
Concrete,Inc., Tampa/Juno Prestressors, Inc., West Palm Beach/Maule Industries, Inc., 
Miami/Meekins-Bamman Precast Corp., Hallandale/Perma-Stress, Inc., Holly Hill/Pre- 
Cast Corporation, Miami/ Prestressed Concrete, Inc., Lakeland/Southern Prestress Con- 
crete, Inc., Panama City/Southern Prestress Concrete, Inc., Pensacola/ West Coast Shell 
Corp., Sarasota/R. H. Wright, Inc., Fort Lauderdale. 











FLORIDA STATE CHAPTER 


a 
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3132 Northeast Ninth Street / Fort Lauderdale / Florida 
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ssGENERAL TELEPHONE Com- 
pany of Florida has made available 
a small Electronic Secretary unit, 
called the Short-Play, for its service 
area. 

For use in homes and small busi- 
nesses, the Short-Play automatically 
answers the telephone while you are 





The Short-Play is designed for use in residences 
and small businesses. 


out of the office or away from home, 
records incoming messages and gives 
your message to callers, according 
to D. E. LaMaster, marketing and 
sales manager for General Tele- 
phone. 

The unit is a companion piece of a. 
larger Electronic Secretary Long- 
Play model already in use locally. 
“It has many features of the larger 
unit, but is designed to be used in 
residences and small businesses 
which normally receive no more than 
12 calls during a recording period,” 
the telephone official explained. 


ee THE FIRST ANNUAL MEET- 
ING of stockholders of the reorgan- 
ized Florida East Coast Railway is 
scheduled for Feb. 20 at St. Augus- 
tine when officers and permanent 
directors will be elected. 

The railway returned to private 
ownership Jan. 1 after 29 years of 
bankruptcy, receivership and litiga- 
tion. The reorganization plan, ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the federal court, 
called for allocation of common stock 
vesting future control in the St. Joe 
Paper Co., subsidiary of the duPont 
estate. The paper company owns a 
majority of the defaulted and re- 
funding bonds. 

FEC went into bankruptcy in 
1931 when it was unable to meet 
payments on bonds issued to double 
track the line between Jacksonville 
and Miami. 


se VWELLMAN-LORD ENGINEER- 
ING, Inc., Lakeland, has been 
awarded a multi-million dollar plant 


construction contract by The Glid- 
den Company, one of the largest 
paint manufacturers and distributors 
in the country. 

The 67,000-square foot plant is to 
be located at Carrollton, Tex., just 
nine miles outside Dallas, and will 
house manufacturing facilities and 
serve as an area sales headquarters. 


seFLORIDA CITY has been se- 
lected by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company as the 
western terminus of a new telephone 
cable to be laid between the United 
States and Jamaica in the British 
West Indies. 

The 850-mile cable will be the first 
of a new type capable of handling 
as many as 128 voice circuits simul- 
taneously—four times as many as 
the first trans-oceanic telephone 
cable laid four years ago. 


ssREVENUES AND EXPENDI- 
TURES of city governments in 
Florida increased about 33 per cent 
the past three years compared with 
a national average of 25 per cent, 
the State Chamber of Commerce 
reports. Expenditures exceeded re- 
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ceipts, necessitating a 35 per cent 
increase in borrowing, with debt 
standing at some $335 per capita. 


sesQUICKER INCOME TAX re- 
fund checks are promised by the 
Internal Revenue Service as a result 
of the nation’s first automatic date 
processing center to open in Atlanta 
in January, 1962. 

Federal income tax returns from 
Florida and six other southern states 
will be processed on to magnetic 
tapes which will be relayed to a 
national computing center at Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va. The Atlanta service 
center is the first of nine planned 
to be in operation by 1969. 


as A $10 MILLION RETIREMENT 
and nursing home community on a 
750-acre site of reclaimed phosphate 
land and lakes at the edge of Lake- 
land is planned. 

The program calls for a $1% 
million nursing home and a $1% 
million series of living units with 
central dining facility. Seniors Inter- 
national, organization of people over 
50 years old, would lease the facili- 
ties to be built by Interlake Builders. 





Florida is really growing places! 
Opportunities for business and 
industry were never greater. 
Look to Florida for your brighter 
industrial future...now! Write 
our Industrial Development De- 
partment or, better yet, con- 
tact our manager nearest the 
location that interests you most. 





| FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1-3100 « Miami, Florida 
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Tampa's 459 


“ONE DAY’ 
PIRATES 


Gasparilla Krewe Uses 
Military Strategy 
To Curb Drunkenness 


U nike most Southern _ states 
where social roots have grown deep 
through the years, it is relatively 
easy to gain social prominence in 
Florida in any number of ways. 
Most of Florida’s so-called social 
clubs are about as difficult to affili- 
ate with as the Y.M.C.A. 

Some of the others that are a good 
bit more exclusive, simply are a good 
bit more expensive. Some clubs in 
Florida are rather selective in mem- 
bership, such as the Revelers’ Club 
in Jacksonville and the Merrymak- 
ers Club in Tampa, but these clubs 
tend to fill a gap that is not sought 
by large numbers of would-be mem- 
bers. 

The toughest social row to hoe in 
Florida is probably entrance to the 
well-known, but widely misunder- 
stood, Krewe of Gasparilla, better 
known as Ye Mystic Krewe. The 
Krewe is the nucleus of Tampa’s 
annual Gasparilla celebration held 
each February, which attracts hun- 
dreds of thousands of people. Ac- 
tually 459 men belong to this group. 
This might seem like a relatively 
large organization, but its appeal 
and prestige make it highly sought 
after. It was organized in 1904 with 
objectives similar to most of its func- 
tions today. 

To the casual observer Krewe 
members are nothing more than one- 
day pirates who board the Krewe’s 
steel-hulled pirate ship and make 
merry with pistols, etc. on the Hills- 
borough River yearly. However 
only about half of the Krewe mem- 
bers take the bother to make the 
voyage. Most of the other half have 
seen the invasion so frequently they 
don’t even bother to view it. Most 
of the invading “pirates” are the 
younger members who like to fire 
the 200 free rounds of ammunition 
offered, and a few of the old stal- 
warts who never miss it. 
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The Krewe licked their drinking problem, which 
became severe during the 40’s. 


By a dues standard the Krewe is 
not a rich man’s organization, be- 
cause dues are only $140.00 per year, 
which is substantially less than other 
well-known social _ organizations. 
Most Krewe members seem to agree, 
however, that on the basis of enter- 
tainment per dollar the Krewe is a 
good deal. 

The Krewe holds a number of 
festive occasions including the King’s 
Ball, Debutante’s Ball, and the Cap- 
tain’s Ball each year, but the core of 
the society is the Coronation Ball 
which will be held this month, as 
usual the day after the invasion. For 
nearly a half a century now this has 
been held at the Tampa Municipal 
Auditorium and few social events 
nationwide are richer in social cus- 
tom and gaudiness. At this Ball the 
secretly elected King and Queen are 
crowned and their predecessors ab- 
dicate. The size of the Tampa Audi- 
torium has been used these many 
years as one reason for keeping the 
organization small, and therefore ex- 
clusive. This will be the last year 
that the Auditorium can be used for 
the occasion because of its renova- 
tion into a theater-type building, and 
it will be interesting, even to the 
Krewe members themselves, to see 
if this has any influence on the 
exclusiveness of the group, assuming 
that a larger meeting hall, perhaps 
the huge Homer Hesterly Armory, 
will be the new scene of festivities. 

The average wait for entrance to 
membership in the Krewe over the 
past has been about five to ten years. 
This is not to say that everyone had 
to wait that long to become a mem- 
ber. While the Krewe lends a tangi- 
ble community service to Tampa, it 
is strictly a social organization, and 
like most social organizations poli- 
tics enters into membership. Mem- 
bers of old-time Tampa families and 
relatives of other Krewe members 


who have applied for membership 
are sometimes dismayed by the ac§ 
ceptance of a new member who is, 
new resident but of high busines 
importance. However in this capae. 
ity selections have nearly always 
been limited to heads of mult. 
million dollar corporations. It hap. 
pens only frequently enough to stir 
up the other applicants and thei 
sponsors. The custom of bringing 
in business leaders has been an e- 
fort by the officials of the Krewe ty 
give the Krewe a civic taste and to 
keep it from being entirely social, 

Except for one major instance dur 
ing the past 15 years, the member. 
ship of the Krewe has remained 
relatively static and the most prom 
ising news to those seeking member. 
ship, of necessity came through the 
obituary columns in the newspapers. 
It became so static during the last 
decade that frequently sponsors, 
many of them older Krewe members, 
died before seeing their friends and 
relatives admitted to membership.§ 
A few years ago the Krewe, in an 
unprecedented move, took in about 
50 members in one fell swoop when 
the pressure apparently became in- 
tolerable. This was done by taking 
away some of the guest seats in the 
balcony of the Auditorium and al- 
lowing the new members to sit up 
there. 

Seats, incidentally, are something 
of status in the Krewe. Younger 
members are required to sit on the 
floor of the dance hall in front of 
their ladies; members with more 
seniority sit in the balcony; members 
with even more seniority are allowed 
to sit downstairs and to be eligible 
to have two guest seats upstairs; and 
real veteran members of 20 or so 
years plus may sit downstairs and 
have two guest tickets downstairs. 
It takes about 10 years of apprentice- 
ship to have any sort of extra privi- 
leges in the Krewe. 


Krewe Run Like Army 


In fact the Krewe is run a good 
deal like an army in more respects 5 
than rank and privileges. This is 
necessary because of its large num- 
ber of members in relation to Tam- 
pa’s facilities and to the unique de- 
mands of mobility required. The 
problem of moving such a group by 
land and water during the invasion 
and parade, costuming, feeding, re- 
freshing, and keeping them supplied 
with ammunition, etc. is a logistics 
problem that would give any army 
colonel trouble. The task of ac 
complishing all this and nearly every 
other function of the Krewe is man- 
aged by terse, efficient Joseph R. 
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Mickler, executive director of the 


S Krewe for many years. Mickler gets 


his general orders from the Board 
of Directors and with the assistance 
of the Krewe captain, elected annu- 
ally, directs the pseudo-military 
Krewe organization. The Krewe as 
a whole obeys orders well. Most 
members realize that if they were 
discharged or dropped they wouldn't 
live long enough to get in again. 

Through military strategy, for in- 
stance, the Krewe greatly improved 
a problem which became severe dur- 
ing the late 40’s. Basically the prob- 
lem was drunkenness during the 
invasion and parade. Some over- 
zealous Krewe pirates became so 
inebriated during the invasion that 
by the time the parade started they 
became, the least to say, bad publi- 
city for the city and particularly for 
the Krewe. Many would walk up 
from the rear of the parade, where 
the pirate floats used to be, and 
fondle or annoy the drum majorettes 
and girls on floats. When some of 
the parents and relatives observed 
this from the viewing stands it is 
easy to understand what a volatile 
problem this was. 


Bellies Get Filled 


And to lick the problem the Krewe 
issued strict orders to all its members 
against infiltration of the advance 
units and placed its own members 
on horseback as marshals to see that 
it was enforced. Remembering the 
old military axiom that an army 
travels on its stomach (not full of 
alcohol) the Krewe devised a grand 
strategy of making sure all the pi- 
rates were well fortified with food. 
Great spreads of knick knacks and 





sandwiches were placed aboard the | 


ship as it came into the harbor. Im- 
mediately before the parade and 
upon disembarking a dozen buses 
whisked the entire brigade to one of 
Tampa's finer eating places where 
lavish spreads of many delicacies 
met them. The decrease in rowdy- 
ism was startlingly effective. Al- 
though the procedure has been 
altered somewhat now, by the 
standards of the past today’s parades 
are as well mannered as a May Day 
review. 

When several bands of pirates 
shot up the side shows at the Florida 
State Fair following the end of the 
parade, the Krewe employed mili- 
tary tactics again. All guns are now 
checked at the end of the parade and 

arsh consequences are promised any 
pirate who attempts to walk off 
from the parade with his own gun. 
All guns are later delivered individ- 
ually to each pirate’s home. End 


Now You Can Afford to Install 








Inventory 
Purchasing 


Sales 
Personnel 


or Add toa... 





Visible KARDEX SYSTEM 


The Perfect File System for 


Cost Control 
Bank Records, etc. 


RECONDITIONED KARDEX CABINETS 
SUBJECT TO APPROVAL ON DELIVERY — REFINISHED GRAY OR GREEN 


5x3 CARDS CAPACITY 
7-drawer 497 
14-drawer 994 
22-drawer 1562 
33-drawer 2343 
6x4 CARDS (Shallow Drawer) 
8-drawer 536 
15-drawer 1005 
22-drawer 1474 
6x4 CARDS (Deep Drawer) 
5-drawer 335 
10-drawer 670 
15-drawer 1005 
20-drawer 1340 
8x5 CARDS (Shallow Drawer) 
8-drawer 448 
16-drawer 896 
26-drawer 1456 
8x5 CARDS (Deep Drawer) 
6-drawer 378 
12-drawer 756 
16-drawer 1008 
20-drawer 1260 


COSTS NEW 
$102.75 
171.25 
269.00 
396.00 


129.50 
203.00 
283.50 


81.00 
135.25 
203.00 
257.50 


134.75 
234.00 
365.75 


113.50 
197.25 
253.25 
316.50 


YOUR PRICE 
$ 70.00 
95.00 
145.00 
195.00 


80.00 
115.00 
165.00 


55.00 
90.00 
125.00 
175.00 


95.00 
140.00 
192.50 


87.50 
130.00 
172.50 
195.00 


Prices do not include transportation costs, and are subject 
to change without notice. 


Commercial E 


2008 GRAND CENTRAL AVE. 


Company 


PHONE 8-8808 


TAMPA, FLA. 
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FINANCE: 


5 re home-construction and build- 
ing-supply businesses in Florida 
were generally so poor in 1960 that 
even the writers of press releases 
found it difficult to maintain a cheer- 
ful tone. Mortgage money was tight 
and in most areas there was a sur- 
plus of unsold houses left over from 
booming 1959. But there were ex- 
ceptions. At least one segment of 
the business prospered amid the gen- 
eral gloom as never before. 


Sales Up 50 Per Cent 

That segment was the selling, 
financing and construction of shell 
homes. Sales in 1960 ran about 50 
per cent ahead of 1959. 

Shell -homes are residences con- 
structed of wood, or in some in- 
stances cement block, on concrete 
foundations. They are completely 
finished and painted on the outside. 
But they are not finished and not 
insulated on the inside, except for 
floors, ceiling joists, partition stud- 
ding and closet framing. The buyer 
of the house must contract to have 
the plumbing, electrical work and 
wall finishing done, or, (as happens 
in most instances), he must do the 
work himself, often with the help of 
friends. 

These houses are not prefabri- 
cated. The selling company erects 
the shell through subcontractors (and 
thus avoids the problem of keeping 
large numbers of workers on the 
payroll). 


Trend Toward Public Offering 


A number of Florida shell home 
firms, following the lead of the Jim 
Walter Corporation (giant in the 
field which puts up about half of all 
shell homes in the U.S.) have either 
recently gone public or are in the 
process of doing do. These include 
the Standard and Shell Homes Cor- 
poration of Miami Beach (formerly 
the Guarantee Mortgage Company 
of Miami, Inc.), Crumpton Builders 
of Tampa, Inc., and Equitable Enter- 
prises, Inc. of St. Petersburg. 

Bevis Shell Homes, Inc., of Tampa 
(which recently completed public 
financing) is one of the fastest grow- 
ing firms in the field. It was also 
one of the pioneers. 
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Unique Financing Plans 
and Bizarre Selling Methods 
Push a New Industry 








Bevis Shell Homes retains country music star 
Ferlin Husky for across-the-board promotions. 
Husky attracted 5,000 people at a sales office 
opening in Panama City last October. 





George R. Bevis (who died in 


1958) was a Tampa used car dealer 
who started erecting shell homes 
during the early years of World Wa 
Two as a spare time activity. He 
built small, frame houses in his own 
backyard, sold them, then moved the 
completed houses onto lots owned 
by his customers. It was not long 
before Bevis’ shell home business 
became more profitable than his used 
car business. 

Bevis conducted his operation as 
a sole  sraaen pa until July, 1950, 
when he formed a partnership with 
John T. Bishop, a local lumber sales. 
man. In February, 1955, Bevis and 
Bishop brought Joe A. Potts into the 
firm, at which time the present com- 
pany was incorporated. Potts was 
an insurance agent who married 
Bevis step-daughter. 


Bevis Did Not Finance Houses 


During all this time, Bevis sold 
houses, but did not finance them. 
“The company was actually giving 


away 25 per cent of the sale price § 


of each house in the form of selling 


the shell home mortgage, which it , 


created, at a 25 per cent discount,” 
reads a statement issued recently. 
Still, in 1959 the company completed 
981 houses and netted $62,136, even 


after selling most of the mortgage ] 


paper at a discount. 

Bevis management was aware that 
financing shell homes is by far the 
most profitable aspect of the busi- 
ness. 

The houses are always built on lots 
already owned by the purchaser. The 
mortgage is for the value of the 
house, but also covers the lot, which 
serves as a down payment. Because 
the buyer must improve the shell by 
completing the interior before it is 
liveable, the security behind the 
mortgage increases with time. It is 
perhaps the only consumer paper 
which continues to rise in value after 
its creation. 


VA and FHA Keep Distance 

Despite these built-in guarantees, 
the VA, the FHA and most conven- 
tional lenders won't touch these 
mortgages. It is a situation which 
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has the effect of improving the rate 
of return. 

Shell home mortgages were once 
considered everywhere to be too 
risky for any but the mtost venture- 
some investor. They are now recog- 
nized in many financial circles as 
being pretty safe. 

In Bevis’ experience (the company 
always serviced the mortgages which 
it sold at a discount) less than one 
per cent have required repossession 
proceedings. Of the repossessions, 
only one resulted in financial loss. 
The one loss amounted to less than 
$25. 

It was to hold these lucrative mort- 
gages itself that Bevis decided to go 
public last June. Financing was in 
the form of 200,000 units consisting 
of five shares of common stock at 
$1.50 per share, plus one eight dollar, 
nine per cent subordinated deben- 
ture at par, plus one 1962 warrant 
plus one 1964 warrant. The units 
sold for $15.50. Each warrant gave 
the holder (until December 31 of 
their respective years) the right to 
purchase one share of common stock 
and one eight dollar, nine per cent 
debenture at a unit price of $9.50. 

As a result of the sale of these 
securities, Bevis has $2.79 million 
with which it intends to keep all the 
mortgages it generates. 


Warrants “Sweeten the Kitty” 


The pattern of shell home com- 
pany equity financing has been to 
issue warrants along with common 
stock and debentures, in order to 
“sweeten the kitty,” because as a new 
industry, investors were a little shy 
until recently. However, the indus- 
try has now gained such acceptance 
among investors that Bevis was able 
to issue fewer warrants than some 
other companies, which were call- 
able sooner, and to arrange them so 
that when exercized they will 
strengthen the company’s equity base 
in a growing shell home market, 
rather than dilute it. 

Thus, if all the warrants were 
exercised, there would be an in- 
crease in the subordinated debt of 
200 per cent, and an increase in 
capital stock of 33 per cent. This 
would provide an equity base of 
about $7 million, with which the 
company believes it could borrow 
additional funds from banks at six 
per cent up to $21 million. That 
would finance a lot of mortgages. 


Crumpton Registers Offering 


Following much the same pattern, 
Crumpton Shell Homes of Tampa, 
Inc. has registered a $3 million offer- 
ing, consisting of 150,000 units each 


with ten shares of common stock, 
plus one ten dollar, nine per cent 
subordinated debenture, plus war- 
rants. Standard and Shell Homes 
Corporation of Miami Beach (which 
builds homes in South Florida 
through its subsidiary, Standard 
Homes, Inc. of Florida) has asked 
the SEC to offer units of six shares 
of common stock, plus one ten dol- 
lar debenture and two warrants at a 
unit price of $17.50. Equitable En- 
terprises, Inc., a relative newcomer 
in the field which has 83 houses 
either built or under construction in 
several Central Florida locations 
from Palatka to Fort Myers, have 
not yet submitted an application to 
issue stock to the SEC and therefore 
cannot publicize their intentions. 


Purchasers in Low Income Group 


The prices of shell homes range 
from about $1,400 to $4,600, though 
there are many exceptions because 
the companies will build to a cus- 
tomer’s specifications if requested. 
Most purchasers are in the lower 
income groups. A recent survey 
indicated the average weekly income 
of shell home purchasers was about 
$80 a week. Nearly half were 
Negroes. For the past year or two 
the shell home companies have been 


aiming at middle income groups, 
have designed “vacation homes” for 
country and beach locations. 

Up to the present anyway, sales 
have been almost entirely in the 
southeastern states where equable 
climate and easy ownership of lots 
by low income families make for 
favorable conditions. 


Sales Offices Multiply 


The secret of selling shell homes 
is to open as many sales offices as 
possible. Bevis now has 21 sales 
offices in nine southern states, hopes 
to open 17 new offices in 1961. The 
business is highly competitive, with 
the various companies keeping close 
tabs on each other. In most places, 
sales offices of several companies are 
located close to each other on main 
thoroughfares. 

Customers are attracted by news- 
paper ads and spots on radio and 
television. The promotional pitch is 
to blue collar workers and rural 
residents. Bevis retains Ferlin 
Husky, a “country music” star of 
“Grand Ole Opry” for across-the- 
board promotions, including radio 
and TV spots and personal appear- 
ances. At a sales office opening in 
Panama City last October, Husky 
attracted 5,000 people. End 
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SEWAGE TREATMENT BY AEROBIC DIGESTION 


4. Standard 

















Design 











Through standardization of layout and equipment, Marolf Aerobic 
Sewage Digestion Plants have minimized many of the engineering 
problems faced by those responsible for the design of treatment 
facilities Sludge removal problems are eliminated. Low, accurate 
costs are maintained. Efficient treatment is provided and installa- 
tion time shortened. Manufactured and installed in Florida by a 
Florida owned corporation in gallonage capacities from 2,000 to 
63,000. Marolf invites your inquiries. 


MAROLE HYGIENIC 
EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Sewage Treatment by Aerobic Digestion === 


1627 Gulf-To-Bay Blvd. 
Clearwater, Florida ®@ Telephone 3-4061 
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As a result of Hurricane Donna, thousands 
of telephone poles were blown down and 
wires cut. Southern Bell brought in special 
emergency crews from other states. 
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& the first week in September, 1960, the Florida Keys 
were regarded as one of the few dynamic growth areas 
in Florida. The big boom that had seen such tre- 
mendous growth and such tremendous fortune-building 
in many sections of the state during the 1950's had 
petered out—at least temporarily. 

But not in the Keys! Experts who've kept their eye 
won such things said that this area, which had for so 
long lagged behind the rest of Florida, was readily 
moving like Man O’ War in the home stretch. Prices 
of real estate were buoyant. Where once the typical 
Keys overnight accommodation was a dilapidated little 
shack, with an iron bedstead and a naked electric light 
bulb hanging from the ceiling, the area was getting 
more than its share of plush accommodations. Instead 
of just fishing, there are plenty of other things to do 
at the Keys. Two fine golf courses had popped up 
in the previous few years—one at Ocean Reef Club 
at the northern end of Key Largo, another at Sombrero 
Key alongside Marathon. There are theaters, good 
restaurants, and more of the other things which go to 
make up a balanced resort. 


Hurricane Donna Hits the Keys 


But on the night of September 9, a black shadow 
fell over the Keys future. A day later, when Hurricane 
Donna had roared through the central part of the Keys, 
they were prostrated. 

Observers, who moved in right behind the U. S. 
Navy rescue teams on the heels of the storm, were 
appalled by what they saw. There was hardly a build- 
ing left undamaged in the stretch from the Seven Mile 
Bridge through Marathon and Islamorada, all the way 
up to Tavernier and beyond. The wind had come first, 
ripping roofs off buildings, laying their interiors bare 
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to torrential rains. Behind the wind came terrifying 
tides, which rolled over the low-lying islands as though 
they were underseas reefs. At many a place in the 
Keys there were more than five feet of water in the 
highest parts, and the sea gutted hundreds of homes, 
hotels and motels, and business buildings in which 
Keys inhabitants had sunk their entire life fortunes. 


Damage to Highway and Pipeline 


The Overseas Highway, which had been constructed 
as a road for automobiles after the 1935 hurricane had 
ripped up the Florida East Coast Railroad Overseas 
Extension, was torn to pieces at several points. Rescuers 
could only get to the stricken areas by helicopter or 
airplane. Even more ominous, the pipeline which 
carries the water from the mainland to the whole Keys, 
all the way to Key West, and which is literally the life- 
line of almost 50,000 people, had been ripped up by the 
wind and surf as though it were a bundle of matchsticks. 

The Keys catastrophe became national news. Over 
and over again, from news commentators, real estate 
experts, and people who had spent their lifetime in 
Florida, came the doleful prediction: “The Keys have 
had it. They can’t possibly come back from this one.” 

Fortunately, the people in the Keys are a mighty 
skeptical breed—and a mighty tough bunch, too. They 
just didn’t believe all those predictions, and instead of 
standing around crying to each other, they went to 
work. As a result, if you drive into the Keys today, you 
can see very little evidence that Donna ever passed 
that way at all. True, there’s a lot of trash, blown 
alongside the highway by Donna, which is still lying 
just where it was deposited by the storm. But every- 
where you go, you are conscious that the Keys have 
done the impossible, they have come back. 


Ocean Reef is an exclusive little hideaway 
community on Key Largo. 


Take a couple of land marks in the area for example. 
There is the Islander Motel in Islamorada. Back in 
1955, a Chicago couple—Attorney Leo S. Samuels and 
his wife—came to the Keys looking for a good place 
to hang out while they spent a week or two at fishing. 
The best accommodations they could find were so 
dreadfully primitive that an idea began to form in 
Samuel's mind. Why not establish a motel that would 
cater to the entire family, that would give people who 
travel to the Keys, the kind of comforts they were used 
to at home, and which they had come to expect on a 
vacation? 

Out of that idea came the Islander Motel, a place 
with a modest 40 units when it started back in 1951. 
The units were modern in furnishings, completely air- 
conditioned, close to swimming pools, a broad beach, 
and plenty of fishing opportunities. By the time Donna 
struck, the Samuels had expanded the place to 85 units. 

It’s impossible to describe the damage that Donna 
wrought on the Islander, in many parts of the resort 
complex there was nothing left standing but bare walls. 
The seas had smashed in and carried away furniture 
and the winds had ripped roofs off, creating a scene 
of utter desolation. 

But the Samuels were just as tough-minded as the 
oldest Conch in the Keys. They decided to rebuild. 
As a result, the new, even more attractive Islander is 
now open and reports are that it’s packing them in. 

A little farther south, midway between Islamorada 
and Marathon, the swank new Indies House at Duck 
Key was just concluding its first season. Business had 
been good, the place looked as though it was going 
to be one of the most popular resorts in South Florida. 

Then, on that morning of catastrophe, the seas 
roared through the lobbies ripping out tens of thousands 
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The area of great damage in the Florida Keys was surprisingly small 
considering the extent of Hurricane Donna's travels. 


of dollars worth of expensive furnishings and fixtures, 
reducing the interior to a shambles. But Indies House 
is open again and the management is saying cheerfully 
that it hopes to top its debut season this year. 

The man who got most of the dire predictions 
heaped on his head was Phil Sadowski. This was no 
new role for him. Ever since he had come to the Keys, 
in 1950, to relax from a heart attack, Sadowski had set 
a pace that would have killed many a younger man. 
During all that time, there are recurring reports that 
“Phil is hanging on the ropes” or “Sadowski has bitten 
off more than he can chew this time.” But Sadowski 
had always managed to come through the crises of 
developing an entire new area from nothing but man- 
grove and sand. At the time when Donna struck, he 
had just negotiated a new deal which seemed to assure 
the forward surge of his big development, Key Colony 
Beach. 

But after Donna, it looked as though Sadowski had 
really had it this time. The unique “botel” units which 
he had pioneered were a shambles. His ocean front 
motels and apartments were badly damaged and there 
were confident predictions they would never be able 
to reopen. 

But today, Sadowski is still in business. The ocean 
front motel has reopened its restaurant, with a new 
Polynesian cuisine and the place is jammed almost 
every night. 


Motels Doing a Rushing Business 


A lot of residents in motels and diners-out are not 
exactly tourists. After the storm passed, thousands of 
insurance adjusters and construction workers poured 
in from Miami to help in the job of getting the place 
back on its feet. As a result, those hotels and motels 
which were able to reopen fast—like the Jack Tar in 
Marathon—are doing a rushing business. The same goes 
for places which were outside the path of the storm. 
Actually, the area of great damage by Donna was sur- 
prisingly small in the Keys, prunes ata the great extent 
of the storm. For example, in Key West, the winds 
seldom got above 50 miles an hour. And, at the other 
end of the Keys, at Ocean Reef, builders Harrill C. 
King and Charles Kehoe, reported only a few cases 
of minor water damage in some luxury houses they had 
under construction. 

It would be nice to say that the Keys are coming 
back in spectacular fashion and. that everything will be 
just as though Donna never happened. Unfortunately, 
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Local People Feuding with Insurance Adjusters... 





despite the phenomenally lucky record of the Keys in 
this storm in the matter of only a few deaths and in. 
juries, there are some extremely touchy subjects as the 
result of the ravages of Donna. 

One of these seems to be resolving itself into a 
feud between some of the local people and the insur. 
ance adjusters. The rule in a hurricane seems to be 
that if a house suffered wind damage, which, in turn, 
resulted in more damage later due to water damage, 
the insurance companies would pay. But on the 
other hand the policies in the Keys did not carry any 
liabilities for damage caused purely by water. Thus, 
there seemed to be all kinds of debates going on as to 
whether the water washed through the front door before 
the roof was carried away or vice versa. Making a 
decision means thousands of dollars to policy holders 
in the Keys. In some cases, the policy holders have been 
paid off handsomely, but there are other cases where 
the bad blood is growing between policy holder and 
insurance adjuster. These cases will be decided in the 
courts, where already several disgruntled policy holders 
have filed suit. 


a antl 





Help Moves In on Heel of Storm 


Right after the storm, the Small Business Admini- 
stration rushed into the Keys to help get some of the 
business men who had been devastated by the storm 
back on their feet. In many instances, the SBA has 
meant a big difference, but some business men claim 
that according to SBA rules, a company has to be 
almost as solvent as General Motors before it is even 
considered for a loan. 

This should not be taken to mean that people in 
the stricken area of the Keys are mad at the world. 
The folks who bore the brunt of the storm are loud 
in their praise of several public and private agencies. 

The phrase “Everybody loves the Navy” is certainly 
true in the Marathon area. Donna’s winds were still 
at gale force when a contingent of Navy rescuers set 
out from Key West, literally chopping and hacking its 
way through blown-down debris to get into the stricken 
areas of the Keys. Navy helicopters brought food and 
medical supplies, and Navy air and sea units rescued 
stranded groups on some of the smaller Keys. The 


Navy's unstinting use of its resources and manpower in ¢ 


the dark hours right after the storm undoubtedly pre- 
vented diseases, looting and other disasters. 

While the Navy was moving up from Key West, 
Southern Bell Telephone Company was mobilizing a 
huge force to head south. Observers say that soon after 
the storm had passed, one out of every ten vehicles 
heading southward from the mainland was a telephone 
company truck. To aid the Keys residents who wanted 
to tell their friends and relatives in the outside world 
that they were safe, Southern Bell quickly set up 
temporary business offices and coin booths in Isla- 
morada and Marathon. Thousands of telephone poles 
were blown down, and wires were cut, but despite 
a loss that ran well above a million dollars, Southern 
Bell, in bringing in special emergency crews from as 
far away as Missouri and Ohio, had communications 
back in order in a surprisingly brief time. 

Other agencies which won praise included the Flor- 
ida Keys Electric Cooperative which was busy rehabil- 
itating the Keys electric system before the storm died 
down, and the Florida Keys Keynoter, a weekly news- 
paper at Marathon. The Keynoter became a daily for 
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... Most Keys Residents Have No Intention of Leaving 


a short period of time after the storm to keep local 
residents abreast of the special messages and precau- 
tionary measures which they must take to get on their 
feet as quickly as possible. The Keynoter, operating in 
the best traditions of the newspaper business, got the 
daily out despite the fact that its offices and printing 
plant had been swept by tides. 

Nobody seems to want to leave home in the Keys. 
When Southern Bell made a survey right after the storm 
to determine how much of the service it would have to 
restore, the company found that more than 85 per cent 
of the Keys residents had no intention of leaving. 


Keys Will See Some Changes 


The storm, of course, will bring some big changes 
in the Keys. Just before the disaster, Monroe County 
was working toward catching up with the rest of the 
state in several important matters, such as setting up a 
zoning code and a building code. The lack of sensible 
building code in the past was highlighted by many 
experts, who pointed out that many a roof ripped off 
by Donna was held only by a few 10-penny nails, rather 
than by the precautions prescribed by any sensible 
building code in a hurricane-prone area. 

It’s too early, as yet, to determine whether the build- 
ing code now in effect in the Keys will actually work. 
There’s a school of thought which claims that the 
building code will go the way of all “politics as usual” 
projects in the Keys. The fact that current reports have 
it that only one building inspector will be assigned to 
the entire Upper Keys area at first is not an encouraging 
sign. But if public pressure is strong enough, the 
damage caused by Donna to poorly constructed build- 
ings may be a thing of the past. 

Much more beneficial is the possible effect of the 
storm on the Keys water system. At present, the entire 
water supply of the whole string of keys from the 
mainland to Key West, is supplied by a pipeline. This 
taps water wells in South Dade County, near Home- 
stead, and carries it through pipe, with a series of 
booster stations to keep the pressure up. The breaks 
caused in the pipeline by Donna’s antics presented a 
real problem to the Keys. There was water rationing 
in Key West for about a week, until the pipeline damage 
could be repaired, and the stricken area, already short 
of all kinds of essentials, was hurt badly by the water 
shortage. One Miami brewery stepped into the breach 
nobly be taking the beer labels off many of its bottles, 
filling them with water and rushing them by the case 
to Marathon and Islamorada as a free service. 

The U. S. Government is now considering establish- 
ment of several experimental plants which would con- 
vert salt water into fresh. Before the storm, the Keys 
had made strong representations to The Office of Saline 
Conversion of the U. S. Interior Department to have 
one of the experimental plants located in Key West or 
in some other place in the Keys. 

The big argument then was that the conversion 
plant might be of great importance as a defense item, 
especially with the enormous installations which the 
Navy maintains in the lower Keys. Now there is an 
added urgency in the pleas from the Keys, and some 
Washington observers think that the chances are very 
good that one of the experimental plants will be located 
in that area. 

As for tourism, some people in the Keys profess to 


think that the hurricane actually did some good. They 
claim that thousands of winter visitors to Florida are 
seriously interested in taking a trip further south to see 
the Keys. These people want to see what kind of 
damage the storm did and how the area has recovered. 

Immediately after the storm there was a great cry 
raised by some speculators that there would be “bar- 
gains” in the Keys. These people reasoned that many 
of the inhabitants would want to sell out and never see 
the place again. In this assumption they were com- 
pletely wrong, for most of the regular residents are 
staying, and those who come for the winter are coming 
back in droves this year. 

One or two Keys property owners have advertised 
“below cost bargains” on real estate since the storm. 
However, cooler heads say these claims should be taken 
with a grain of salt. They indicate that in some cases, 
what is advertised as a “below cost bargain” is actually 
priced higher than before the storm. 

There doesn’t seem to have been any serious erosion 
of real estate prices on the Keys. At this time, morale 
is still too high, and property owners seem to have a 
solid front against “selling out to the vultures.” What's 
more, a good tourist season has been shaping up, and 
this is enough to keep folks from letting their property 
go at bargain prices. Some observers think that the 
crisis in real estate prices—if it comes at all—will come 
next summer. At that time, the effects of “Let’s all 
stick together” after Donna will have worn off and real 
estate holders will be facing the realities of the future. 
Still, there are many experts who will tell you that Keys 
prices on land will not decline substantially, simply 
because, before the storm, they were still much lower 
than prices of comparable land elsewhere in Florida. 


Early Cutback of Naval Base Unlikely 


The biggest employer along the entire Keys is the 
U. S. Navy. The increasing emphasis on submarine 
warfare, plus the fact that the Key West Naval Base is 
one of the major antisubmarine stations in the Western 
Hemisphere, makes an early cutback of operations there 
extremely unlikely. Added to this is the Cuban crisis, 
which has focused more and more military attention on 
the Carribbean area. 

On the other hand, the Cuban situation has virtually 
ended a once flourishing trade between Cuba and Key 
West. Now, the major part of the traffic from Cuba 
consists of refugees. 

Essentially, the big business in the Keys will, at 
least in the forseeable future, be tourism. In many a 
Florida city which is located in some remote corner, or 
which has little in the way of natural resources or a 
labor pool to offer, there’s constant talk of attracting 
industry. Some of this talk has an Alice-in-Wonderland 
flavor about it since many areas in Florida which are 
delightful to tourists are completely unsuited to indus- 
try, and indeed, would ruin their charms if they were 
to get any. 

Unlike their sister areas, the Keys are realistic about 
their chances of getting industry—virtually nil. But 
there’s no denying the + Heine that these islands hold 
for tourists. For those who like to “get away from it 
all” and relax in the warm sun, where there has never 
been a frost, the Keys have something that is unique. 
And don’t forget those fish; fishing in the Keys has been 
better than ever. End 
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The Business of 


RACING HORSES 





Share of State’s Racing Take Is Major 
Source of Revenue for Some Smaller Counties 
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By Steve Flynn 





) urging up on the outside, the big J 


horse lunges past tiring front-run- 
ners, and, with his jockey’s silks 
flashing in the afternoon Florida sun, 
gets his nose out in front at the 
nish line. 

To the spectators—and there were 
1,519,223 who paid admission to 
Florida race tracks in the 1959-60 
season—this is about all there is to 
a race track. Of course, they'll see 
the mutuels windows before and, if 
they're lucky, after the race. They 
might munch hotdogs or gulp down 
a beer or cup of coffee and, if they're 
not completely dedicated horse play- 
ers, they may even look for a moment 
at the flamingoes in the infield, if 
they happen to be at Florida’s best- 
known racing institution, Hialeah 
Park. 

Actually, what the race-goer sees 
is nothing more than what is on the 
surface. Back of the finish line, 
operating a horse race track is a 
complex and many-faceted business. 
Although Hialeah and its sister- 
tracks, Tropical Park in Coral 
Gables, Gulf Stream in Hallandale, 
and Sunshine Park near Tampa, 
operate for only 40 days each per 
year, the job of operating a race 
track actually goes on 52 weeks in 
every year. 

Even if you don’t get very far 
beneath the surface, you come to the 
conclusion that the operation of a 
race track is one of the most complex 


Heading for the post in a big race, the average 
jockey must put out close to $350 to be dressed 
properly for the event. 
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of tasks imaginable. ; 
At Hialeah, for example, enough 
liquor, beer, pop and coffee is sold 
during every racing meet to float a 
whole flotilla of Queen Marys and 
several thousand yards of hotdogs 
are sold every one of the 40 days of 
annual meet. There are enormous 
complexities in luring top-grade race 
horses to Hialeah rather than to 
equally lush winter racing at Santa 
Anita in California. The track oper- 
ates its own police force, fire depart- 
ment, full-time sign shop, and a 
nursery with a staff of landscaping 
and floral experts who could handle 
the park department needs for many 
a good-sized American city. 
Operating a track like Hialeah has 


its bizarre aspects too. There are a 


million problems involved in calming 
down the neurotic, high-strung fla- 
mingoes that look so pretty in the 
infield. Another perennial job at 
Hialeah is recruiting a force of 
Seminole Indians to add to the 
pageantry on such big racing days as 
the running of the Flamingo stakes 
in late February. 


Direct Effect on Floridians 


Yet, the success of all these oper- 
ations, at Hialeah and the other 
horse and dog tracks in the state, 
directly affects everybody in Florida. 
Last year, according to the Florida 
State Racing Commission, the bet- 
tors poured a whopping $169,995,712 
through the mutuels windows. Most 
of this was returned to the lucky 
winners, but in the process, the state 
managed to hang on to $14,526,569. 

This money, in turn, was split two 
ways. Each of the 67 counties in the 
state shared equally in 38% of the 
take, with each county’s share run- 
ning to approximately $175,000, ac- 
cording to the Racing Commission. 
This money, while a drop in the 
bucket to such big counties as Dade, 
Broward, Hillsborough and Pinellas, 
actually constituted the major source 
of revenue for some of the smaller 
counties in the state. It also consti- 
tutes a major political compromise. 
When betting on the races was 
legalized by the legislature, it was 
was the understanding that a portion 
of the state’s take would be split 
equally among the 67 counties. 
Without this compromise, it’s doubt- 
ful that there would be any wagering 
at the mutuels windows today. 


Many Visitors Are Tourists 
But the impact of racing on the 
state goes far beyond the revenues. 
Hialeah and some of the other tracks 
have often run surveys to find out 
just who goes to the race track. The 
finding has been that approximately 


70% of the visitors to the tracks are 
tourists. It’s a safe bet that if it 
weren't for horse-racing, the Florida 
tourist crop each year would be con- 
siderably smaller than it is. 

One of the things which certainly 
attracts a good many tourists to 
Florida is the deluge of publicity 
that pours out of the tracks. This 
continues from Thanksgiving Day, 
when Tropical Park traditionally 
opens, through April, when the last 
horses go north with the robins. 
Everett A. Clay, secretary of Hialeah 
and director of its press department, 
estimates that on an ordinary day an 
average of 40,000 words are sent out 
to newspapers all around the coun- 
try. 


Thousands of Jobs Provided 


Coming down to a more localized 
level, the race tracks provide thous- 
ands of jobs, attracting thousands of 
track workers who spend millions of 
dollars in their local communities 
during the race meets. 

For .example, Hialeah itself has a 
staff of about 1,300 employees, to 
whom, in 1959-60, it paid out in 
salaries more than $1,125,000. These 
are a fascinating diversity of spe- 
cialists—men whose specialties are 
in checking admissions, the mutuels 
department, patrolling the track dur- 
ing the race, developing and print- 
ing photos with incredible speed to 
show the photo-finishes, firemen, 
policemen, medical help, watchmen, 
executives, and even some really spe- 
cialized specialists whose job is to 
tattoo the lips of horses and to be 
able to identify any thoroughbred on 
the track by his lip tattoo and other 
identification marks. This does not 
include hundreds of other workers, 
ranging from the bartenders, waiters, 
countermen, and cooks who turn out 
the thousands of tons of food and 
drink which are consumed by the 
customers during the racing season 
and who work for the concession 
operated by the nationally-known 
Harry M. Stevens Caterers. 

At a regular Hialeah meet, there 
are approximately 100 trainers on 
hand, representing about 300 owners. 
In addition, there are more than 400 
stable boys and grooms, more than 
200 jockeys, and well over 150 
jockeys’ agents. All of these, and 
plenty of other race track workers, 
rent all kinds of housing accommo- 
dations, ranging from expensive 
waterfront mansions to furnished 
rooms. They crowd every kind of 
restaurant, from the plush places 
with French cuisine on Miami Beach 
to neighborhood lunch counters and 
cafeterias. 

During the six months that the 


Hialeah stable area is open, from 
November 1 through late April, it is 
estimated that $2,250,000 is involved 
in the upkeep of the horses on the 
grounds at Hialeah. It costs a mini- 
mum of $16 a day to keep one horse. 
The average number of horses 
stabled at Hialeah during the season 
runs from about 400 to a peak of at 
least 1,350 in January and February, 
when Hialeah itself is running. 

Some of the major stables, like the 
Calumet Farm and Christopher 
Chennery’s Meadow Stables hire 
full-time staffs and _ trainers—top- 
notchers like Calumet’s Jimmy Jones 
and Meadow’s J. Homer (Casey) 
Hayes. But far more prevalent are 
the public stables, in which the 
owner of one or two horses puts his 
thoroughbreds in the care of a 
trainer who will train for other 
owners of small stables as well. In a 
public stable it costs about $9 a day 
for the exercise boy and groom, 
about $2.10 a day for feed, approxi- 
mately $3.50 a day for administra- 
tion, watchmen, assistant trainer and 
the like, and an average of 30¢ a day 
for blacksmith. Other expenses in- 
clude fees for veterinarians and for 
medicine. 


The Horse-Barber 


There are other expenses involved 
which bring the average cost of 
keeping a horse to $16 a day. One 
involves another of those really spe- 
cialized occupations, the job of 
horse-barber. When the horses come 
south, they usually have a thick coat 
which Mother Nature was growing 
for them to protect them against 
northern winters. But obviously, 
they don’t need it in sunny Florida, 
and so the horse barber goes to work, 
charging around $10 to $15 per 
clipping. 

Some of the specialists needed 
around the race track and on the 
track’s own payroll are equally sur- 
prising to one who thinks there’s 
—. more to racing than lining 
up a bunch of horses and letting 
them run around the course. 

For example, Hialeah has its own 
cabinet-making shop, and it’s kept 
busy the year ‘round. It also has a 
full-time sign-painting shop, where 
the crew paints more than 11,000 
signs every year. 

The nursery is a big operation. The 
famous and beautiful landscaping in 
Hialeah is no accident, but a full- 
time job by a staff of horticultural 
experts. In the nursery, the staff 
keeps more than 250 palm trees of 
all kinds constantly under care, so 
that they can be set up as replace- 
ments in an emergency. In addition, 
just before the racing season begins 
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every year, the nursery staff has the 
staggering task of setting out more 
than 60,000 flowers, which the casual 
race-goer will exclaim about and 
then probably trample on during the 
racing season. 

But there’s unquestionably no oc- 
cupation more unusual than that of 
the boys in another department at 
Hialeah—the men who take care of 
the track’s famous flamingo flock. 

If you've exclaimed over the 
beauty of the pink, thin-legged birds 
as they parade down the homestretch 
on Flamingo Day every year, you 
probably have no idea of the im- 
mense amount of work and pains- 
taking care that is behind that short 
event. Hialeah has the largest flock 
of flamingoes in captivity anywhere 
—and the only flock in captivity that 
is permitted to fly. The birds nest 
in the infield lake, and they must be 
given care that exceeds anything you 
would believe. For example, if a 
jet plane flies over the track too low 
_ during the nesting season, the track 
officials can then throw up their 
hands and decide there will be no 
new birds hatched that year. For- 
' tunately, the jets stayed up high 
during the hatching time last year, 
and as a result a record total of 50 
new baby flamingoes was hatched 
during the spring of 1960. 


Happy Flamingoes 

Keeping flamingoes happy is a 
really important task. The trade- 
mark of the flamingo is its beautiful 
pink color, but when the flamingoes 
are not feeling well, or if they're 
nervous and upset, their feathers 
turn white. This would never do on 
Flamingo Day, so the head man in 
Hialeah’s flamingo department, Ju- 
lius W. Barber, is a combination wet 
nurse and psychiatrist to about 600 
birds. It’s a tribute to Barber’s suc- 
cess that there’s never been an oc- 
casion when the birds came down 
the homestretch with their feathers 
all white. 

Hialeah’s year is not confined by 
any means to the 40-day racing sea- 
son and the extra days for university 
funds. As a matter of fact, during 
the off-season, it draws about 500,000 
visitors, compared to the approxi- 
mately 800,000 who visit the track 
during the season. The off-season 
visitors are tourists who find in the 
landscaping and the flamingoes many 
beauties that escape the horseplayer 
intent at his racing form during the 
season. 

To keep the off-season visitors 


va 
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Hialeah’s Year Not Confined to 40-Day Racing Season... 


happy, Hialeah hands out more than 
1,500,000 colorful postcards of the 
track free. In addition, the off-season 
visitors can come into the track any- 
time from 9:00 a.m. to sunset, and, 
if they wish, take an excellent guided 
tour of the entire track in a tram car 
railroad. 


Indians at the Track 


If doing everything from running 
a railroad to nurturing neurotic fla- 
mingoes isn’t enough, there’s another 
task that requires a good deal of 
diplomacy on the part of the track 
officials. That’s the annual trek into 
the Everglades to negotiate with 
Chief William McKinley Osceola to 
be on hand with his band of color- 
fully-dressed Seminole Indians for 
parades between races on major 
racing days. The Chief always shows 
up with his tribesmen, and almost 
succeeds in stealing the show from 
the flamingoes. 

Running the show are the Moris, 
who took over operation of the track 
in 1955 as part of a new group which 
purchased control at that time. The 
elder Mori, Eugene Mori, is presi- 
dent, and keeps close control on the 
operation of the track. But more and 
more his son, Eugene E. Mori, vice 
president and treasurer, is assuming 
greater responsibility in the track’s 
operation. 

The younger Mori is the epitome 
of the modern young executive — 
brisk yet genial, seemingly noncha- 
lant, yet right on top of every detail 
in the operation of a huge business 
complex. He is now 32 years old, 
but he’s been around racing ever 
since his father and associates built 
Garden State Race Track in New 
Jersey in 1942. And, since the 
change of command at Hialeah in 
1955, the younger Mori has been 
intensively interested in that par- 
ticular track. 

In this capacity, he’s played a 
major roll in the expansion and mod- 
ernization program which has seen 
the expenditure of more than $6 
million and which has included such 
major operations as a new clubhouse, 
doubling the size of the grandstand, 
a new roof, and a host of other im- 
provements. This year, the empha- 
sis has been <n the paddock with 
sweeping changes, including the in- 
stallation of a Parisian-styled side- 
walk cafe, and huge aviaries filled 
with gorgeous tropical birds from 
India, Australia, Central and South 
America. 

The big excitement in the Hialeah 








Board Room right now is the 
Palmetto Thoroughbred Trainin 
Grounds, to be located at the bend 
in the Palmetto Expressway in the 
northern end of Dade County. Hia- 
leah is planning to build and operate 
it and it should be ready in time for 
the 1961-62 season. It will consist of 
a 6-furlong (3/4 of a mile) training 
track, with up to 400 stalls in 10 
separate barns, all located on 210 
acres. The location of this new 
facility will be extremely strategic, 
since it will be possible to whisk 
horses by van to any one of the 
three Greater Miami race tracks in 
a matter of minutes from the train- 
ing track. Hialeah’s present capacity 
of 1,500 stalls, plus the facilities at j 
the other two race tracks, doesn't 
seem to be enough for the increasing 
number of horses coming to Florida. 

But what of the future of the 
human element at the race track? 
At Hialeah, the daily average mu- 
tuels handle is about $1,800,000. 
And, the track is averaging a daily 
attendance of somewhere between 
18,000 and 19,000. 

The younger Mori sees a gradual, 
but not spectacular uptrend in the 
growth curve in these figures. He 
thinks that in time, the impact of 
local residents, both in attendance 
and at the mutuels windows will 
tend to increase along with healthy 
increases in the numbers of tourists 
at the track. 

Right now, Hialeah has the facili- 
ties to take care of a crowd of 50,000 
people. But the crowd has never 
been that big. Actually, the biggest 
turnout in Hialeah’s history occurred 
three years ago, when the great run- 
ner, Nashua, ran in and won the 
Widener Stakes. On that day, a 
whopping crowd of more than 42,- 
000 fans turned out, but young Mori 
attributes a great deal of this interest 
to the fact that Nashua was at the 
time a most highly-publicized. race 
horse in history. 


Foresee Bright Future 


Nevertheless, the Moris, the Board 
of Directors and the approximately 
400 stockholders of the tightly held 
corporation which operates the track 


foresee a bright future for racing in § 


Florida. They're going ahead with 
all kinds of plans, ranging from the 
big training track to the acquisition 
of more authentic coaches and car- 
riages to match the growing collec- 
tion of these vehicles, some of which 
have carried the nobility and royalty 
of England. End 
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‘. all parts of Florida, franchised 
gasoline retailers are complaining 
that it is becoming harder and harder 
to make a fair profit in the service 
station business. 

Root of the problem is there are 
too many service stations, they say, 
pointing out that already there are 
more than 12,000 licensed gasoline 
retailers in the state. They claim 
the number of dealers is increasing at 
a higher rate than demand for the 
product. 

Generally, they blame the major 
oil companies. 

“The oil companies encourage 
starvation conditions by putting up 
too many of their own franchised 
stations, and by selling gasoline to 
private brand, cut rate stations at 
less than they charge their own 
dealers,” said one. 

He went on to say the private 
brand outlets can sell the same gaso- 
line for less than oe mega | dealers 
can and make a higher profit. 

Oil company spokesmen reply this 
price differential is brought about 
because the gasoline they sell to 
private brand dealers carries none 
of the cost of advertising and pro- 
motion. 

The same spokesmen say the com- 
panies are forced by keen competi- 
tion to put up numerous service sta- 
tions themselves. 

But the retail dealer is squeezed 
more and more. 

“Ten years ago, a dealer needed a 
volume of only 10,000 gallons a 
month for a successful operation,’ 


Private brand outlets can sell the same gasoline 


for less than franchised dealers and still make 
a profit. 


says William Tucker, business mana- 
ger of the state Allied Gasoline Re- 
tailers Association, commonly known 
as AGRA. “Now he needs to sell 
anywhere from 20,000 to 25,000 


gallons. He’s also in trouble if he 
doesn’t have at least 25 per cent of 
his gross in accessory sales and 
services.” 

More and more franchised dealers 
want to get out of the business. 

“F lorida service stations experi- 
ence a dealer turnover of about 37 
per cent each year,” says Jim Lang- 
ford, AGRA secretary. “And that 
figure does not include all the sta- 
tions that experience more than one 
turnover in a year’s time. There are 
many other dealers who would like 
to get out of the business if they 
could find someone to buy their in- 
ventories and take over their leases.” 

Why is there such a rush to get 
out of the business? 


Situation Getting Worse 


“The average franchised dealer 
has from $4,000 to $10,000 of his 
own money invested in an inventory 
of gasoline, tires, batteries, acces- 
sories and tools. He works a mini- 
mum of ten hours a day, six days a 
week. His net income is between 
$3,500 and $4,000 a year,” Langford 
explains. “And the situation is get- 
ting worse, not better. The oil com- 
panies keep right on building more 
stations. The problems of the dealers 
just aren't their problems.” 

Ordinarily, stations are built by 
the oil companies and leased to deal- 
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ers who pay as rent about a cent and 
a half a gallon of gasoline pumped. 
The companies arrange credit to help 
new dealers stock their initial in- 
ventory. “Sometimes the companies 
cannot find contract dealers willing 
to lease their stations,” Langford 
continues. “But that doesn’t keep the 
number of stations down. The com- 
panies simply open the stations 
themselves with salaried employees.” 

The competitive situation among 
dealers encourages giveaways, gim- 
micks and price wars. “There's no 
other industry which ordinarily gives 
away as much as ours,” says AGRA- 
man Tucker. “Still, whenever a 
dealer wants to build his business, 
he thinks of something else to give 
away. Then his neighbors have got 
to start giving things away to com- 
pete with him.” 

Trading Stamps Hated 

Trading stamps are currently the 
most hated form of giveaway among 
dealers. Yet, in some areas they are 
almost universal. They cost about a 
cent a gallon of gas sold—about 20 
per cent of the gross profit on gaso- 
line. 

“When I first offered trading 
stamps my business increased some- 
what and I was delighted,” said one 
dealer. “But at the end of the first 
year I discovered stamps had cost 
me $4,000 and my net profits were 
way down.” 

Virtually all dealers would like to 
drop stamps, but cannot do so hbe- 
cause their business would go to 
competitors still offering stamps. 

With requested help from AGRA, 
attempts have been made in some 
areas to get all service stations to 
renounce trading stamps simultan- 
eously. In Bradenton-Sarasota, and 
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Holdouts Prevent Dealers from Dropping Stamps. . . 


in Tampa, the no-stamps campaign 
was about 90 per cent effective. In 
Clearwater, a similar program was 
60 to 70 per cent effective. But in 
each area, a few stations insisted on 
keeping stamps, and the effectiveness 
of the program gradually eroded 
away as participating stations re- 
sumed giving stamps to meet com- 
petition. 

Tom Spear operates the Gandy 
Gulf Station on Bayshore Boulevard 
in Tampa. He gave up stamps at the 
time of the Tampa campaign last 
November 3. But in mid-December 
2 big sign in front of his station 
announced that he was back in the 
stamp business. “I hate the damned 
things,” he said. “But it was a ques- 
tion of taking them back or going 
out of business. My sales dropped 
off by half.” A Phillips 66 station 
across the road had not participated 
in the no-stamps campaign. 

AGRA secretary Jim Langford 
says that moves to do away with 
stamps cannot be successful because 
the oil companies oppose them. 
“They love stamps,” says Langford. 
“They don’t pay for them. They have 
nothing to lose.” 

In Tampa, according to Langford, 
the Lee and Pomeroy Oil Company, 
Phillips 66 jobber, took the lead in 
opposing the no-stamp movement. 

Lee and Pomeroy officials declined 
to comment about the stamp situa- 
tion. But a spokesman for the Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company did say he 
looked upon stamps as an advertising 
medium, and as such were a good 
thing. Asked if his company partici- 
pated with its dealers in this form of 
advertising, he said it did not. 

A spokesman (who does not like 
stamps ) for another company opined 


Supermarkets are getting into the act by selling 
gasoline under their own brand names at cut 
rate prices. 









that voluntary programs cannot do 
away with stamps. “As long as the 
stamp companies operate in the 
state they will be able to convince 
at least a few gasoline dealers seek- 
ing ways to build business to take 
on stamps. That would start the 
chain reaction all over again.” The 
spokesman favors legislation similar 
to a California law which makes it 
mandatory to add the cost of stamps 
to the retail price of merchandise 
and post both prices. 


Competition from Supermarkets 


Another trend is for supermarkets 
to sell gasoline under their own 
brand names at cut rate prices. Nine 
Big Barn supermarkets in Tampa 
have pumps in their parking lots 
from which gasoline is sold at five 
cents under the going price with a 
purchase of $4.95 in groceries. The 
Food Fair chain has two locations 
in Florida selling gasoline now (in 
Palm Beach County and in North 
Miami) and in Miami they are 
attempting to have zoning ordi- 
nances changed which require a 
service station building. They want 
to put in pumps and tanks only. 
Jitney Jungle in Panama City is 
selling gas. 

So far the volume sold by super- 
markets is very little compared with 
the total volume sold in the state. 
But, according to AGRA’s Bill 
Tucker, “If this practice were taken 
up by all the supermarket chains, 
wed be in real trouble.” 

Expansion of retail outlets by the 
major oil companies and the rise of 
private brands has resulted in in- 
creased duelling among retailers. 
This has brought an increase in the 
number and scope of gasoline price 
wars. 

Each dealer can set his own retail 
price, and he strives for a price that 
will give him the maximum profit in 
terms of volume times profit margin. 
If he believes he is losing volume for 
any of a variety of reasons—new sta- 
tions invading the area, a new stamp 
or premium plan by a competitor— 
he is likely to cut his prices to regain 
business. Others do the same to 
protect themselves and the war is on. 

Last year, during a Miami price 
war, AGRA President Jack Wilhelm 
said some dealers were cutting their 
profit margins to one cent a gallon 
and could not stay in business if the 
war continued long. The reason for 
the price war, he said, was un- 
reasonable overbuilding of service 
stations in the area. “Business gen- 





erally is off 20 per cent because of 
overbuilding.” 

Retailers accuse the companies of 
being unfair to them in another way. 
Dealers are not given temperature 
adjusted deliveries, but their private 
brand competitors are. “Temperature 
adjustment would mean a saving of 
$500 to $700 a year to most fran- 
chised dealers,” says A. Hall Rice, 
AGRA field representative in Tampa. 
“Most bulk buyers, except franchised 
dealers, already benefit from temper- 
ature adjusted deliveries.” 

Because gasoline expands as its 
temperature rises (its coefficient of 
expansion is about .0006 per degree 
fahrenheit—six gallons in 10,000) it 
has been customary in contracts for 
transfers of gasoline between oil 
companies, or deliveries to municipal 
and other bulk purchasers, to specify 
that a certain number of gallons be 
“delivered at 60 degrees.” Adjust- 
ment is then made for expansion or 
contraction if the temperature of the 
gasoline is over or under 60 degrees. 
“Every day the oil companies make 
temperature adjusted deliveries to 
the private brand stations which are 
cut-rate competition for their own 
dealers,” says Rice. 

Florida's Gasoline Inspection Law 
(Section 525.01 Florida Statutes) aids 
the cut-rate, private brands by guar- 
anteeing quality. Financed by a one- 
eighth cent tax on each gallon sold 
in the state, the Oil Lab of the 
Department of Agriculture carries 
on what is probably the most thor- 
ough testing program in the U.S. 


Gas Must Be Registered 


The law requires each petroleum 
product sold in the state to be regis- 
tered with the Oil Lab. In the regis- 
tration statement, the octane content 
of each brand of gasoline must be 
specified. Five mobile labs and 35 
resident inspectors continually take 
samples for analysis from retail 
pumps. 

In addition to guaranteeing that 
the registered octane content of each 
brand is maintained, the tests make 
sure the gasoline is up to state 
prescribed standards in other re- 
spects. Corrosion tests are made, also 
water and residue tests, sulphur con- 
tent tests, and evaporation tests 
which check the gasoline’s qualities 
of quick-starting, accelerating, mile- 
age and power. If the gasoline is not 
up to high state standards it cannot 

sold. 

In answer to retail dealers’ com- 
plaints that there are too many 


.. . Major Companies 


service stations, the oil companies 
say they have got to keep on seeking 
new markets or drown in their own 
product. 

U. S. wells are now capable of 
producing about three million more 
barrels of crude oil each day than 
the industry needs, and U. S. refin- 
eries can process about 1.4 million 
barrels a day in excess of market 
requirements (one barrel equals 42 
gallons). In the past decade U. S. 
oil has lost its world market as 
cheaper labor has put a lower price 
on Middle Eastern and Venezuelan 
oil. Consequently, integrated oil 
companies (whose operations range 
from oil wells to retail outlets) are 
forced to shift from a traditional 
accent on finding, producing, proc- 
essing and transporting oil to devel- 
oping greater domestic markets for 
their refined products. 

The “domestic markets,” of course, 
are service stations. 

Over $500 million was spent in 
1960 by these integrated companies 
to expand their retail outlets—re- 
building outmoded stations, building 
on thousands of new locations. This 
also is why they have invaded new 
markets by supplying chains of large 
volume, low priced private brand 
outlets. 


Brand Loyalty Is Low 


The oil companies insist that their 
own success is tied to the succees 
of their dealers, that they do every- 
thing they can to help their dealers 
be successful. They point out that 
brand loyalty in the gasoline busi- 
ness is low; people deal not with a 
company, but with a dealer. The 
quality of dealers is important be- 
cause the public judges a company 
on the basis of its dealers. 

Dealer turnover is important to the 


are Fighting Dealer Turnover 


oil companies as a dollars and cents 
item. Each new dealer costs a com- 
pany up to $1,500. The major com- 
panies are fighting the turnover 
problem in various ways. They are 
trying to tighten up on the standards 
of their dealers, and are training’ 
them. The Cities Service Oi] Com- 
pany has an eight weeks school for 
new dealers, who are paid during 
their attendance. Recognizing that a 
dealer now mostly needs manage- 
ment skills and sales ability, the 
school stresses these subjects. Other 
companies are now operating schools 
for their dealers ranging from two 
week on up. 


Too Many Stations Built 


J. H. Williams, Jr., of J. H. Wil- 
liams Oil Company, Tampa Pure Oil 
jobber, states “There’s no question 
that too many stations were built 
during the last decade, and this has 
been recognised throughout the in- 
dustry generally. As evidence of this, 
during the past two years there’s 
been a marked decrease in the rate 
of new service station construction. 

“Partially, this has been because 
oil company projections were for- 
merly based on a six per cent annual 
increase in gasoline consumption, 
with a like increase in motor vehicle 
registration. Now, largely because 
of the growing popularity of com- 
pact automobiles, the companies can 
anticipate only a two or three per 
cent annual increase.” 

Williams says another factor is the 
growing recognition by oil companies 
that large numbers of service stations 
are wasteful. “Fewer but larger and 
more modern stations provide greater 
income for the individual dealer. 
They also reduce the supplier's 
dealer turnover and _ distribution 
costs.” End 
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Warren Freeman, Gen. Mgr. 


for refreshing drinks 


For Reservations Call NE 5-0411 
Miami, Florida 
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CONSTRUCTION: 


ENTHUSIASM GROWS FOR 


SOIL CEMENT 


Mixed with Florida’s Natural Soil, 


Small Amount of Cement 
Works Wonders 


A street building process called 
“soil cement” is fast revolutionizing 
subdivision and parking lot paving 
in Florida. 

Its growth has been phenomenal 
in the past five years—from 100,000 
square yards in 1955 to more than 
five million last year. In terms of 
20-foot wide pavement those figures 
represent an annual increase from 
8.5 miles to 426 miles. 


Low Cost and Durability 


Soil cement’s popularity hinges on 
its low cost and its durability. It 
is a combination of natural in-place 
soil, cement, and water thus provid- 
ing the owner with 75 per cent of 
the material free. Because of its 
cement content, soil cement has 
many of the properties of concrete, 
the most important of which is its 
toughness. 

There were many side effects to 
soil cement’s growth: 

New contracting firms specializing 
in “soil cement” construction now dot 
the state. Old style roadbase mate- 
rials unable to meet Florida High- 
way Department specifications are 
useable for the first time. 

Counties and municipalities strain- 
ing under inadequate budgets and 
mounting traffic problems have 
turned to the soil cement process to 
halt the crippling cost of street 
maintenance due to Florida’s exces- 
sive water conditions. 

Home builders who know good 
streets mean more sales are solving 
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St. Lucie County officials watch as the thickness 
of the soil cement mixture is measured and tested. 


their problems in the same way as 
are shopping center interests with 
long term investments who know 
constant maintenance of parking 
facilities eat deep into profits. Motel 
owners can sympathize. 

Businessmen, in particular, are 
finding it profitable to learn more 
about basic street construction tech- 
niques for they are sharing a great 
percentage of the mushrooming 
traffic problem, including its cost. 

Here is what the Floridians are 
finding out: 

1. The state’s groundwater table 
is often higher than the surface of 
the street or parking lot especially 
after heavy rains. 

2. That the surface of the street 
or parking lot is not always at fault 
when potholes appear. 

3. That the base material is the 
most important, for if the base is 
soluble in water it will melt away 
when the watertable rises or rain 
seeps through the surface material. 

4. That initial cost in street con- 
struction is minor compared to re- 
construction every three to four 
years. That lesson is the most ex- 
pensive for it comes primarily from 
experience. 

Since 1955 local government offi- 
cials and businessmen have had 
plenty of opportunity to learn. Ex- 
cessive rainfall, a hurricane, and 
floods almost every year have sent 
construction bills skyrocketing as 
streets and parking lots suddenly 
disappeared into seas of mush. 


Soil cement’s springboard to suc- 
cess is a combination of simplicity 
in construction, its low cost, and its 
appeal to the businessman’s need for 
a permanent paving that will protect 
his property investment. 

Florida’s natural soil conditions 
are such that a small percentage of 
cement will work wonders. There 
is no need to haul in other materials 
in the vast majority of cases, but the 
very simplicity of soil cement makes 
it difficult to explain. 


Soil Cement Changes Tradition 


Tradition has it that materials 
mixed with cement must be immac- 
ulately clean, and this was the case 
until the discovery of soil cement 
some 25 years ago. Since that time 
state highway departments through- 
out the country and the national 
laboratories of the Portland Cement 
Association have proven to the 
amazement of the cement industry 
itself that natural soils combined 
with cement and water will build 
a highly durable street. 

Soil cement streets 20 years old 
and older can be found from Jeffer- 
son County in the northwest to 
Pompano Beach in South Florida’s 
Broward County. Mammoth military 
air transports land and take off 
nearly every hour on two soil cement 
runways built during World War II 
at Patrick Air Force Base near Cocoa 
Beach. 

The value of permanent street 
construction to protect property in- 
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yestment is no better illustrated than 
at the Mackle Company communities 
throughout South Florida. These are 
jong term projects. Future sales de- 
pend upon the appearance of previ- 
ous construction. A potholed street 
in an old section will kill the sale 
of new homes. The Mackle Company 
turned to soil cement in spite of the 
fact that construction tradition in 
Florida all but demanded some other 


_ type of material. 


Millions of square yards of soil 


' cement streets at Mackle’s sprawling 


community at Port Charlotte sur- 
vived the ravages of Hurricane 
Donna without a failure. The hurri- 
cane’s heavy rains also flooded St. 
Lucie County where Port St. Lucie 
is located. Soil cement streets stayed 
even though drainage facilities were 
still in the construction stages. How- 
ever, limerock streets specified by St. 
Lucie County failed and Mackle 
absorbed the cost of repair out of 
profits. 

The Air Force—a long time user of 
soil cement—turned to the material 
at the Capehart Housing project at 
McCoy Air Force Base near Orlando 
after heavy rains washed out the 
limerock base. 

Soil cement streets completed at 
McCoy just hours before Hurricane 
Donna struck weathered the storm 
without a failure. The contractor 
estimated he would have-lost 30 per 
cent of his work had it not been for 
soil cement. Water stood up to 1% 
feet deep on the streets during the 
hurricane. 


Sarasota County uses soil cement 
exclusively. So does the City of 
Winter Park. Melbourne started a 
soil cement construction project in 
November, and Indialantic used fed- 
eral emergency funds and specified 
soil cement to rebuild limerock 
streets washed out by heavy rains. 
Tampa has recently gone ahead with 
some street improvements using the 
soil cement technique. 


No Mystery to Soil Cement 


The mystery of soil cement van- 
ishes when it is realized that soil 
cement reacts much like concrete. 
Instead of melting when water 
reaches it, soil cement actually grows 
stronger because the cement hydra- 
tion process or curing is renewed. 
It is, in fact, impervious to water. 
In Florida that quality is essential. 

With the state’s deposits of lime- 
rock diminishing, soil cement’s future 
shines even brighter. The addition 
of a smail percentage of cement to 
the billions of yards of unusable, 
substandard limerock will make the 
material ideal for streets. End 











JOHN REARDON 
PRESIDENT 
TAMIAMI TRAIL TOURS, INC. 


= John Veandow 


Mr. Reardon started his transportation career with Tamiami in 
Florida in 1950 after many years in the field of professional management. 


He is currently president of the Florida Trucking Association, a 
member of the Board of Governors of the Regular Route Common 
Carriers Conference of the American Trucking Association and a member 
of the Board of Directors of the National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators and the National Trailways Bus Association. 


He directs the operations of Tamiami Trailways, with 80 passenger 
buses, and Tamiami Freightways, with 415 transportation units. 


Hunt Truck Sales is proud to have provided nearly 200 trucks and 
trailers to Tamiami Freightways. 
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What AR Aa 
Service Can 
do for You... 


thru 
Push Button Machines 


An automatic vending 


machine in your plant or office 
can do more than keep your 
employees happier . . . it can 
save you untold and unseen 
dollars that you pay every day 
in useless time and motion. 


Whether it is cigarettes, soft 
drinks or foods, Automatic 
Merchandising Inc. can ana- 
lyze your need and show you 
how a convenience for your 
employees and customers can 
eliminate those annoying and 
expensive breaks that take 
your people off their jobs. 


We have a full line of auto- 
mated dispensing machines 
to fill nearly every need of 
the business and _ industrial 
worker. 


Discover why fast and full 
MER Mac service has made 
Automatic Merchandising Inc. 
one of Florida’s fastest grow- 
ing that is 
anxious to show you how easy 
and successful it is to auto- 
mate your company’s needs. 


businesses—one 


*Merchandising Machines 
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217 NO. WILLOW AVE. 
TAMPA 6, FLORIDA 
Phone 8-5378 
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SIDELIGHTS — TRENDS — OPINIONS 


€lose- 





“Lick the Recession" talk was wide o 
tion in Florida last mon or rs me, ’ 
Farris Bryant called for a consolidated effort by Flo- 
rida businessmen to overcome the "nationally inspired" 
recession...newspapers used "recession" freely in news 
stories. This is good sign...shows Florida business 
people are conceding that huge growth of the state 
should not be used as artificial armor to face up to 
real economic problems.,..lusty growth of the past has 
tended to cause some Floridians to de-emphasize na- 
tional problems, 


conversa- 








Rawls Committee gerrymander of the First es- 
sional District (HIsborough, PinelTae sts.) can 
construed as hot air. nere is no real suppor any 
important quarter for the plan which would split the 
north and south areas of Pinellas and Hillsborough now 
represented by Republican William Cramer. Nearly every 














astute politician involved said the plan would actual- 
ly play into the Republican Party's ane & and offer an 
excellent chance for an additional Republ 

man in the West Coast area. 


ican Congress- 






the crop promise a steady high price for 
season...and, as usual, the crop wil e a new : 
crop of wealth among the.large growers, Citrus of- ¥ 
ficials and marketing men, as well as some processors, 
worry about the sky high price of fruit...claim it 
curtails a serious problem Florida has of broadening 
its consumption...also plays havoc with inventories 
of concentrate. Growers who bought es at depres- 
sed prices years ago really make a killing...current 
price of matured groves is $3-$4000 per acre...and 
— buyers experience difficulty finding available 
ys. 








Most Floridians have little idea how mich under- 
Geee eee counties cost them in taxes. If you live 
m one of Florida's well deve 











ry counties chances 
are your taxes pay more than half the upkeep for poor- 
er counties, 


For instance, in 1959.20 of Florida's poorer 
counties paid $8 million all forms of taxes, These 
same 20 counties collected $25 million from the state 
to run their schools, welfare, roads, etc.... or a- 
bout $3 back for every $1 paid. On the other hand 
Dade, Dival, and Hillsborough counties paid taxes of 

on receiv ack directly $82 million, 
or just_a bit better than half. 


The point is that this unbalanced situation will 


drain adequate expenditures for Florida's in, 
counties as Tong as it Sxists.--and it att ta un- 
t ese undernouris counties find industrial de- 


velopment. Florida is a patchwork of progress and 

oy goo omg Small county majority in State Legislature 
will make sure funds continue to bé poured in underde- 
counties and there is argument for their case, 
le is, chances of major indust nflux in these 
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e GOV, Roc a e 

nd his state spend $100 million to 
in weak spots...plan is to build 

» develop facilities, then rent to new indus- 
avorable terms. It's usually bad policy for 
government to into any kind of business, but Flo- 

- vida is saddled with a leak in its tax pocket that has 

_ Little likelihood of being solved by the underdeveloped 
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Po ee ah oe AR aT OUR a RON CN OT 


“Spanish Speaking Preferred” 


Miamians Are Dealing with Their 


Cuban Problem by Learning New Language 


The tremendous influx of Cuban 
refugees from Fidel Castro’s seeth- 
ing “Island Republic” has created 
many problems in South Florida. 
And most of these have to do with 
the language barrier. 

For few of the Cubans arriving on 
our shores have a sufficient knowl- 
edge of English to take their place 
in an American community without 
a painful transitional period. And 
few Americans are well enough 
versed in Spanish to make that 
period any less painful for their 
guests. 

Miami, just 55 minutes by air from 
the Cuban Capital, and with a per- 
sistent schedule of many flights daily, 
has experienced the greatest impact 
of the mass immigration. And it is 
making the greatest concerted effort 
to help the displaced persons adjust 
to their new environment. 

Miami self-services—like coin- 
operated laundries — are duplicating 
printed instructions for use of their 
equipment in Spanish. The Cubans 
however —in many cases unaccus- 
tomed to mechanically operated de- 
vices and at times unable to read 
even their native Castilian — are 
causing a rash of “Out of Order” 
signs on coin operated equipment 
and vending machines. 


Latins Taught Legal Rights 


The Miami Bar Association has 
instituted a Forum and is instruct- 
ing Latins —in their language — on 
the legal rights and privileges of 
residents in an American community. 

Miami municipal and civic organ- 
izations are making a sincere effort to 
find work for the immigrants in 
keeping with their abilities. Many 
of those in desperate need of em- 
ployment had been independently 
wealthy in their own country; some 
forced to give up lucrative busi- 
nesses. fleeing only with their lives 
and the clothes on their backs. But 
most are handicapped by their lack 
of knowledge of English. 

Heretofore, the tendency has been 
to educate the Latin in the use of 
our language. But a trend is now 


‘underway to instruct Americans in 


the tongue of the visitors. 
This has become a major project of 


the women’s division of the Miami- 
Dade Chamber of Commerce. 

In a campaign recently touched 
off the group announced its intention 
of making available classes in 
Spanish to every Dade County resi- 
dent who deals daily with the Latins. 


Urges Businesses to Take Part 


It sent letters to every business 
establishment, member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, urging it and its 
employees to participate whole- 
heartedly in the program. 

In the letters it cited the needs of 
department stores, public transporta- 
tion companies, telephone offices and 
city and government services dealing 
with the public for employees fluent 
in Spanish. A check on jobs listed 
with the United States Employment 
service had shown a premium on 
those annotated with: “Spanish 
speaking preferred.” 

The Chamber is preparing a list 
of qualified teachers of Spanish. Any 
business desiring its employees to 
become familiar with the language is 
free to draw upon this list for its 
instructors. The classes in Spanish 
will provide for many of the pres- 
ently unemployable refugees. And 
many of them in this manner will 
establish contacts of later importance 
to them. 

Miss Paquita Rabell, committee 
chairman for the project, is enthus- 
iastic about the early favorable 
public reaction to the campaign. 
“We hope,” she says, “That eventu- 
ally every other group similar to 
ours will get behind the program 
and thus we can reach every resident 
of Dade County.” 


Firms Pay Instructors 

Each of the firms participating in 
the program is setting up its own 
classes convenient to the work 
schedule of its employees and each 
will pay for the services of the 
instructor on a scale recommended 
by the Chamber. 

Hoping to lead by good example, 
the women’s division of the Miami- 
Dade Chamber of Commerce is set- 
ting up its own schedule of Spanish 
Classes with one of its staff members 
as teacher End 














Get 
to the 

“Heart” 
of things 
in Florida 


There’s so much to see and 
do in the progressive area 
served by Tampa Electric 
Company—from Tampa Bay 
to Cypress Gardens. You 
can‘t go wrong by making 
Florida's “heartland” the 
base of operations for your 
visits or for permanent living 
—everything’s so convenient! 


Whether you're looking for 
things to see or do; a new 
home or a plant site, we'll 
be pleased to provide the 
information—just write P. O. 
Box 111, Tampa. 


SINCE 1899 
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THINKING ABOUT WHAT’S GOING ON IN THE FUTURE. ...| 


Will the future of your firm show increased financial strength ? 

There are many ways in which a tax-exempt business trust can be made to bring add 
profit, a more stable employee staff and greater capital strength to your corporati0l 
Looking ahead is ourbusiness....... We can design a tailor-made plan for you a 





would be pleased to meet with you and discuss our method of performing this service. 


PAUL L. MILLER cha EMPLOYEE BENEFIT CONSULTAN 


836 MIAMI ROAD, SUITE 505, JACKSONVILLE 7, FLORIDA TEL. EX 8 





Revenue Bond Issue 15 Years Too Early 


‘8A MOUNTAIN OF NICKLES, 
dimes and quarters has piled up so 
fast that the City of Miami Beach 
‘ean pay off the last of a $1,488,000 
parking revenue bond issue—though 
payment was not due until 1975. 

Surplus funds from parking meter 
revenue were used to call in the last 
of the city’s 1950 parking revenue 
bonds on January 1, 1961, by Miami 
Beach city council resolution. 

Miami Beach pioneered in creat- 
ing a municipal off-street parking 
system in 1940. It was the creation 
of Claude A. Renshaw, then city 
manager, and Morris Lipp, then city 
engineer and now city .manager 
First of the off-street parking facili- 
ties were financed from the city’s 
current funds. An enabling act 
adopted by the Florida Legislature 
permitted the issuance of the first 
parking bonds in 1950, in the amount 
of $1,480,000. 

A second parking revenue bond 
issue of $1,850,000 was sold in 1958. 
The last of these are due in 1978. At 
the current rate the coins are coming 
in to the meters, these bonds will be 
paid before 1970. 

Revenues from the parking meters 
have not only paid for the bonds. 
They have financed operation, main- 
tenance, and vigorous expansion of 
the system. In 1951, the city had 
3,531 metered spaces in use. Today 
there are 8,790 nickle-grabbers in 
operation. Of these, 3,837 are on- 
street meters, and 4,954 are off-street. 


esGULF GUARANTY LAND & 
Title Company of Miami, developers 
of Cape Coral on Florida’s west 
coast, has asked the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to register a 
$1% million combined stock-and- 
bond issue to finance its operations. 

The $750,000 of 7 per cent con- 
vertible subordinated bonds and 
150,000 shares of common stock will 


be sold in units of $100 in bonds and 
20 shares of stock for $200 a unit 
through underwriters headed by 
Street & Co., Inc. 

Of the net proceeds from the issue, 
Gulf Guaranty plans to use $600,000 
to reduce its indebtedness to a bank 
of $2,250,000, which in turn will be 
used to pay off part of a mortgage 
note, and to buy 256,200 shares of 
the firm’s common stock. 

About $300,000 will be used to 
build a golf course, another $300,000 
to build an interim water and sewage 
plant and the rest for general cor- 
porate purposes. 

The company recently announced 
plans to develop the twin cities of 
Golden Gate and North Golden 
Gate, to be located on a 26,000 acre 
tract near Naples. 


seLEWIS BUSINESS FORMS, 
Inc., Jacksonville, has declared a 
five per cent stock dividend which 
was payable in common stock on 
January 20, 1961, to stockholders of 
record on January 2. Stockholders 


entitled to fractional shares were 
paid in cash. 

Sales for the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1960 were $2,402,551, - 
down from 1959 sales of $2,464,935. 
Net earnings for 1960 were $122,913, 
down from 129,740 in 1959. 


ss RAINBOW SPRINGS, a tourist 
attraction at Dunnellon, has been 
bought for $500,000 by Morris M. 
Townsend, who also controls Resort 
Airlines of Miami. The purchase was 
made with Resort Airlines 6 per cent 
convertible bonds and 5 per cent 
convertible preferred stock. 

The springs will be held for Resort 
by Rainbow Springs Development 
Corporation, of which Kenneth S. 
Keyes, Miami, will be president. 


esCONTRARY TO _ its _ listing, 
American Can Company, Tampa, 
has not planned nor does it plan an 
expansion as reported in the January, 
1961, issue of TREND. H.G. Smith, 
listed incorrectly as president, is 
manager of the Tampa plant. 
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You can read 
Florida TREND when 
you flY NATIONAL— 


copies on every plane. 
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WPKM 


FLORIDA'S FINEST RADIO STATION 


Interesting and Familiar Music for Adults 
of All Ages... Packaged with 
Dignity and Integrity 


104.7 FM STUDIOS ATOP BAYSHORE ROYAL HOTEL 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


SPEAKING 
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Cut your 
eee —| MOVing costs 
— Ow inhalf.. 
RENT A HERTZ,TRUCK 


Move it yourself in a 
Chevrolet or other modern 
Hertz truck. All type. 
Pads and dollies available, 
too. Low rates—by the 
hour, day or longer—in- 
clude all gasoline, oil and 
proper insurance. Call Hertz 
anytime you need a clean, 
easy-to-drive truck—fast! 


Most experienced...by far 


HERTZ 


Truck rental 





Miami, 4301 N.W. 27th Ave. 
Tampa, 101 South 12th St. 
Jacksonville, 1370 West State St. 


Our Newest Florida Office 
Orlando 
1230 W. Jefferson St. 








Payroll Dollars 


The ? % of your payroll dol- 
lar that covers extra breaks, 
visiting, hunting careless mis- 
takes, absenteeism, etc., is the 
dollar that Music-By-Mu- 
zak’s* Work Program puts 
back into usable production. 


PROOF AVAILABLE 


Music | 


y 
Muzak. 


*MUZAK—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
° Ma és 
Sewice Juc. 
219 S. Packwood — Tampa 











DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN eee = OF DOLLARS) 


PERCENT CHANGE 





November ctober November 1960 from 1959 
1960 (11 months) 
Daytona Beach 54,184 50,797 56,701 —3 
Fort Lauderdale 194,035 182,907 199,581 +1 
Gainesville 42,758 41,335 40,139 + 8 
Jacksonville 804,732 764,919 761,621 + 6 
Key West 16,026 15,017 16,939 — 1 
Lakeland 76,680 71,778 73,221 + 6 
Greater Miami 1,271,622 1,193,389 1,269,834 +] 
Orlando 236,855 226,548 232,110 + 3 
Pensacola 83,698 85,112 81,698 + 1 
St. Petersburg 208,559 197,937 222,582 — 3 
Tampa 419,475 398,614 400,326 +2 
West Palm-Palm Beach 121,576 118,807 132,418 — § 
ALABAMA 2,377,573 2,378,125 2,110,079 + 5. 
FLORIDA 5,147,285 4,885,771 5,005,568 + 3 
GEORGIA 3,989,221 4,058,605 3,693,804 +47 
Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
NET INCOME o> fom. SH. 

COMPANY PERIOD 1960 1959 1959 
Allied Stores Corp. Quar. Oct. 31 2,616,175 2,895,831 o~ 1.00 
Allied Stores Corp. 9 mos. Oct. 31 3,094,295 4,493,016 91 1.43 
Armour & Co. kYear Oct. 29 16,220,000 14,066,731 a3.10 a2.73 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 11 mos. Nov. 30 9,337, 11,014,000 3.55 c4.19 
Capital Airlines, Inc. Quar. Sept. 30 41,030,127 d186,192 i 
Capital Airlines, Inc. 9 mos. Sept. 30 d8,138,866 oo, nia 
Coca-Cola Co. Quar. Sept. 30 13,300,787 12,677,195 1.04 g1.00 
Coca-Cola Co. 9 mos. Sept. 30 29,365,319 27,472,666 2.30 92.16 
Daryl! Industries Year Sept. 30 224,377 192,245 43 6.37 
Electronic Communications Year Sept. 30 £607,511 855,139 1.40 
Federated Dept. Stores 39 wks. Oct. 29 17,791,838 18,122,236 b1.04 b1.07 
Federeated Dept. Stores 52 wks. Oct. 29 33,552,967 32,101,866 b1.97 b1.92 
Florida East Coast Rwy. 10 mos. Oct. 31 43,279,940 43,507,767 nani a 
Florida Steel Corp. Year Sept. 30 e1,725,705 e1,233,268 1.46 cl 04 
Grand Union Co. Quar. Nov. 26 1,549,535 1,704,054 .34 te 
Grand Union Co. 9 mos. Nov. 26 5,050,267 5,524,731 1.12 91.24 
Gulf States Utilities 12 mos. Nov. 30 16,325,744 16,131,242 1.39 1.38 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. 11 mos. Nov. 30 9,052,493 10,969,637 3.70 4.48 
May Dept. Stores Quar. Oct. 31 4,240,000 4,547,000 b.57 b.62 
May Dept. Stores 9 mos. Oct. 31 9,043, 10,398,000 b1.18 b1.38 
Miami Window Corp. 9 mos. Nov. 30 18,188 d1,387,568 salle is 
Montgomery Ward & Co. Quar. Nov. 2 4,150,000 8,355,000 b.29 9.62 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 9 mos. Nov. 2 9,186,439 19,020,636 b.63 b1.40 
NAFI Corp. Quar. Sept. 30 d243,445 58,401 ahae a.06 
NAFI Corp. 9 mos. Sept. 30 1,329,302 761,496 al.08 a7? 
Piper Aircraft Corp. Year Sept. 30 3,523,000 2,782,000 b3. os 3.00 
Salada-Shirriff-Horsey Year Sept. 30 2,003,357 1,423,197 68 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. 11 mos. Nov. 30 12,967,832 15,068,407 ass 3.12 
Sears Roebuck & Co. 9 mos. Oct. 31 ly 127,543,057 1.55 1.70 
Southern Company 12 mos. Nov. 30 46,198,261 42,791,272 2.06 1.91 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin 6 mos. Nov. 30 h414,618 111,110 a.50 a.l6 
Stokely-Van Camp 6 mos. Nov. 2 J , 1,251,000 .80 9.48 
Swift & Co Year Oct. 29 j18,412,767 19,067,844 3.09 3.20 
Tampa Electric 12 mos. Nov. 30 7,039, A497 5,486,711 1.22 % 
Tennessee Corp. _ Quar. Sept. 30 2,408,100 1,921,400 62 g.5! 
Tennessee Corp. 9 mos. Sept. 30 8,737,500 7,078,300 2.26 9! .88 
Walter (Jim) Corp. Quar. Nov. 30 958,961 772,105 a.59 a.63 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of 


period. (b) On the average number of shares outstanding 


during the period. (c) On shares now outstanding. (d) Net loss. (e) Includes operations of Easterby 
& Mumaw, Inc. acquired during 1960. (f) Net loss after giving effect to $455,000 tax credit. 


(g) Adjusted to reflect stock split or stock dividends. 


(h) Includes $189,236 representing non- 


recurring income from sale of a subsidiary in Puerto Rico. (j) Includes prior years’ tax adjustment 
credit of $893,803. (k) Preliminary report. 

















PIERCE, 








1405 Barnett Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Phone EL 3-8621 





CORPORATE SECURITIES 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


CARRISON, 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1930) 


WULBERN, Inc. 


617 Madison Street 
Tampa, Florida 
Phone 2-4628 
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ss DIRECTORS OF JIM WALTER 
Corporation, Tampa, fast growing 
shell home firm, recommended that 
all warrants on the firm’s stock be 
called in and that a special stock- 
holder meeting be called to approve 
the move. 

The warrants, or options to buy 
stocks, were issued in past years to 
buyers of the company’s securities. 
They have increased in value, caus- 
ing many buyers to hold them. Now 
outstanding are 1,500,000 shares of 
Jim Walter stock, to be increased 
to 1,950,000 when all warrants are 
in. 


asGOODBODY & CO. has ac- 
quired the brokerage office of Frank 
B. Bateman, Ltd. of Palm Beach. 
The new office became the thirteenth 
Goodbody branch in the state. 

Manager of the office will be Wil- 
liam M. Bateman, brother and part- 
ner of Frank B. Bateman who plans 
to retire from the brokerage field 
and devote full time to the manage- 
ment and wholesaling of the Florida 
Growth Fund, and open-end invest- 
ment trust which he founded. 


seTHE PERRINE COMPANY, 
which builds and leases: out office 
and store buildings in Miami, is go- 
ing public with an offering of 300,000 
shares of common stock at $1 each. 
The stock is registered with the 
Florida Securities Commission. 

If the entire stock issue is sold, the 
company will net $260,000. It plans 
to use $120,000 for buying commer- 
cial land and $20,000 for operating 
capital. The firm has been in bus- 
iness for the past 11 months and lists 
assets of $265,755 and liabilities of 
$155,501. Its net income for the first 
10 months is listed as $3,266. 


ss MARTIN COMPANY directors 
authorized a two for one split of the 
company’s capital stock and _ in- 
creased regular quarterly cash divi- 
dends from 40 to 50 cents a share. 
This boosts annual dividends on 
shares outstanding from $1.60 to $2, 
which became payable Dec. 21 to 
stockholders of record Dec. 2. 


#8 JOA COMPANY, a Lake Wales 
sanitary napkin manufacturer, was 
purchased by Falls Paper & Power 
Company, wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Scott Paper Company. A Scott 
spokesman said the price was ap- 
proximately $1,600,000. 








The pup may mistake 


the phone for a bone 


But Repairs Don’t Cost A Penny! 


No, we’re not suggesting that you give Rover the re- 
ceiver to play with! But accidents will happen, and if 
they affect your telephone service we fix it fast and 
fix it free. 


What else is used so often . . . with so much pleasure 
and so little trouble . . . as the telephone? It’s built 
to give good service and guaranteed for life. 


Southern Bell 
.. Growing with the Future 
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Have a company boat without investing 
company capital when you rent from 
Rent-A-Boat, Inc. Tax deductible, too. 


Have all the fun of a boat—and none 
of its bother. These are fully insured 
boats, fully equipped for weeklong 
sleep-aboard cruises. 
No complicated accounting 
procedures, total expenses are 
gathered in one simple statement. 
What are you waiting for? 


Write, wire or call today for brochure, 
price list, details. 





CLEARWATER, FLA., PHONE: 35-8021 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 
A MEASURE OF 
PUBLIC OPINION 





Press Clippings are a valuable aid 
to sales and public relations. 


Clippings pin-point the news of 
your field . . . . provide sales leads 
and product information . . - . act 
as a check on your public relations 
program .... watch your competi- 
tor and his advertising. 


Send for brochure and details to 
Florida’s only press clipping bureau. 








FLORIDA CLIPPING 
SERVICE 


P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
8-3536 Phones 8-3843 
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Sales By Markets 
















= Gross Sales 

November, 1960 78,307,701 

October, 1960 107,554,617 
ys Increase —27.19% 

woRTNWwEst fy November, 1959 99,720,269 
Increase —21.47% 

Year to Date, 1960 1,137,978,346 

Per Capita 1,923 

Year to Date, 1959 1,140,022,087 
a? Increase —.17% 


Gross Sales 


November, 1960 152,374,654 
October, 1960 158,276,603 
Increase —3.73% 
NORTHEAST November, 1959 148,977,644 
Increase 2.28% 
Year to Date, 1960 1,761,134,391 
Per Capita 2,315 
Year to Date, 1959 1,718,630,777 
a? Increase 2.47% 
Gross Sales 
; November, 1960 205,979,890 
October, 1960 193,674,920 
Increase 6.35% 
WEST COAST November, 1959 207,606,828 
igi : Increase —.78% 
Year to Date, 1960 2,286,249,339 
Per Capita 2,104 
Year to Date, 1959 2,215,341,077 
a Increase 3.20% 
mo? 
Gross Sales 
November, 1960 363,354,728 
October, 1960 338,154,850 
Increase 745% 
November, 1959 355,204,592 
EAST COAST Increase 2.29% 
vop. 1 6) . 
ere Year to Date, 1960 4,174,466,602 
Per Capita 2,702 
Year to Date, 1959 4,052,680,767 
Increase 3.00% 


Gross Sales 


November, 1960 162,162,481 
October, 1960 156,645,742 
Increase 3.52% 
CENTRAL November, 1959 159,324,873 
‘ Increase 1.78% 
Year to Date, 1960 1,796,247,382 
Per Capita 1,967 
Ran Year to Date, 1959 1,767,733,272 
Increase 1.61% 
Gross Sales 
November, 1960 1,091,581,936 
October, 1960 1,088,559,094 
Increase .28% 
STATE TOTALS November, 1959 1,092,956,643 
(Pop. 4,897,257) Increase —.13% 
Year to Date, 1960 12,733,357,820 
Per Capita 2,600 
Year to Date, 1959 12,351,910,379 
Increase 3.09% 


Sales Tax Division—State Comptroller 


Taxes Collected 
948,748 
994,220 

— 4.574% 
917,104 
3.45% 
10,971,061 
18 
10,324,108 
6.26% 


Taxes Collected 
1,856,850 
1,819,053 

2.08% 
1,755,170 
5.79% 
19,876,205 
26 
18,295,820 
8.64% 


Taxes Collected 


2,862,509 

2,711,195 
5.58% 

3,030,264 
— 5.54% 

31,772,808 

29 

29,834,512 
6.50% 


Taxes Collected 
5,143,907 
4,649,305 

10.64% 
5,068,176 
1.49% 
58,703,514 
38 
55,529,699 
5.72% 


Taxes Collected 
2,075,028 
2,046,439 

1.40% 
2,061,074 

1.68% 
23,519,957 
26 
22,430,948 

4.85% 


Taxes Collected 
13,856,711 
13,190,929 

5.05% 
13,703,699 

1.12% 
155,416,948 
32 


145,499,700 
6.82% 
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ssf EDERAL FUNDS in the amount 
of $5,660,251 were received for 
Florida hospitals and various med- 
ical facilities the past year under the 


Hill-Burton act. An additional $1% 
million is allocated for planned proj- 
ects. The federal money represents 
35 to 65 per cent of total costs. 





FLORIDA STOCK BIDS 





Company Month End Bids 
12/58 6/59 12/59 6/60 7/60 8/60 9/60 10/60 11/60 12/60 

Alico Land Develop. Co. pee oats nai 5% 6% 5% 5% 5% 6% 
American Fidelity puss 6% 18% 10 9% 9% 8% 7% 9% 8% 
American Heritage Life 13 9% 10 8% 8% 8% 8 7% 7™% 6% 
Arvida 11 19% 15% 9% 9% 9% 7% 8% 9% RH, 
Atlantic National Bank 49% 51% 53 47 46% 46% 49 50% 511 51% 
Automatic Merchandising % % wy % %% % % % % % 
Barnett National Bank 64% 64 73% 177 77 77 77 77 17 80% 
Chemex _ 2% 3% 2% 2 2% 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Dixon Powdermaker 4% 6 6 4 le 4% 454 4 3% 8% 4 
First Research Corp. cage wai sins 1% %% % % % % 5% 
First Nat. Bank, Jax 64 17% 92% 89% 89% 88% 43 43 48% 42% 
First Nat. Bank, Miami ala poe 61 63 62% 61 57 59 60 62 
Florida Steel Corp. 14% 12 12% 11% 12% 18% 11% 12% 11% 12% 
Florida Telephone 26% 25% 28% 26% 25% 25% 26% 26 25 25% 
Foremost Finance 2% 2% 1% % % % % % % % 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 24% 22 20% 18% 17% 19% 16% 16% 17% 19 
Home Owner’s Life 1% 8% 8% 1% 6% 6% 5% 4% 4% 4% 
Horne’s Enterprises, Inc. 2% 2% 2% 2% 3 2% 2% 
Houston Common 18% 18% 18% 11% 11% 10 93, 9 9% R% 
Houston Debs. 84% 87 84% 81% 84 84% 81% 82% 83 81% 
Insurance Co. of the South 15% 3% 8% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Jackson’s Minit Markets am 6% 6% 3% 3% 5% 5 4% 4% 5% 
Jim Walter Corporation 27% 88% 31% 384 335% 37% 384% 88% 44% 48 
Lewis Business Forms esti “ ‘in 8% 9% 8% 7% 71% % 9% 
Mackey Air Lines 3% 2% 2% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% 1% =1% 
Miami Window Corp. 3% 8% 1% 1% 1% 1% 4% 3% 1% 1 
Milgo Electronic Corp. Ps - 20% 22 21% #$17% 16 16% 19% 
Pearce-Uible Co. i: a ele 3% 2% 2% 2% 1% 1% 1% 1 5% 
Peninsular Life Ins. Co. 1% 6% 6% 3% 38% 8% 3% 3 3% 3% 
Radiation, Inc. 16% 21% 25% 22% 21% 25% 17% 18% 21% 25% 
Riddle Airlines, Inc. % 1 & 1 % ts ts 1s Ys ts 
Soroban 26% 26 25 21% #£=30 83% 387% 
Southeast Telephone adie —_ ee 21 20% 22% 20% 21% 21% 238% 
State Bank of Jax po 29 29% 28% 28% 28% 28% 29 28% 28% 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin 7™% 10 10% 11% 11% 10% 11% 11 10% 11% 
Wometco poe 12% 12 12% 18% 11% 11% 13% 12% 
Yocam Batteries 6% 6% 6% 7 7 1% $%T% 
*Split Source: The Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern Corporation 

COMPANY 11/60 12/60 COMPANY 11/60 12/60 

Adams Engineering % % Franklin Broadcast 3% 3% 

Airpax Electronics 4 1% Lauderdale Nat Bk 58 50 

Airtronics 2% 3% Gen Guaranty Ins 3 3 

Am Banks Ins 19 14% Goddard 2 2% 

Am Bankers Life 13% 12 Invest Corp Fla. 1% 1% 

Am Ind. Reinsurance 2 2 Johnson Electron 5% 6 

Am Nat Bank 4e 48 Jones & Frederick 61% 5% 

American Title 7 7 Lenahan Window 3% 3% 

Bank of Hollywood 87% 37% L. F. Poppel Co. 6 6% 

Bevis Shell Homes 3% 312 Metropolitan Bank 18% 18% 

Bevis Shell Deb. 7% 7 Miami Window, Pfd 8% 3 

Broward Nat Bank 28% 28% Morrison’s Caf 29 28 

Mary Carter Paint 8% 85, Nuclear Re Chem 9 10 

City Gas 18% 21% One Hour Valet 5% 7% 

Commonwealth Oil 1 1% Pearce-Simpson 3 5% 4% 

Continental Ent. 1% 2% Permachen 2% 2% 

Control Data 45% 61% Perrine Industries 2 1% 

Coral Ridge Nat Bk 24 20 Pompano Beach Bank 95 95 

Coral Rid Prop Com 1% 1% ie eee ee 1% 

Coral Rid Prop Pfd. 7% 7 State Fire & Cas lly 1% 

Cor Rid Prop Units Rl, Ble Stevens Mkts, Com 5% 5% 

Dania Bank 24 24 Stevens Mkts, Pfd 19 18 

Electro Mech Syst 11% 12% Superior Wind, Pfd 6% 6% 

Everglades Bank 22 22 Systems 4% 3% 

Fidelity Nat Bank 29 29 Tropical Gas 13% 12% 

Fst Nat Boca Raton 7 27 Thurow Electronics 2 1% 

Florida Capital 6% 5% U.S. Sugar 37 36 

Fst Nat Hollywood 37 37 OO aaa 11% 

Fst Nat Pompano 48 47 Wilt Manors Nat Bk 30 30 

Fla Tile Indust 4 3% Winter Park Tele 39 40 

Fla Water & Util 7™% 7 


The above month-end bid quotations were obtained from Florida members of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. They do not represent actual transactions but are intended 


as an indication of price at which these securities could have been sold at time of compilation. 


_ RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
| 7 ISSUES RECOMMENDED 
| 


| A full-scale 
| study of residen- 
tial building in 
our January 
Monthly Letter 
reveals that 1961 
could see the be- 
ginning of an up- 
surge in this in- 
dustry. Basic 
|elements of strength are the contra- 
cyclical pattern of housing, a high 
level of income, and the start of an 
anticipated long uptrend in new family 
| formations. Short-term positive factors 
/include improved consumer buying 
attitudes, increased availability of 
mortgage funds and reduced interest 
rates. Our Letter recommends 7 build- 
ing stocks for capital-gain and discusses 
the following important topics: 


| POPULATION 


| What do Government figures show 
about new family formations up to 
| 1975? What two types of households 
are now creating demand? 


INCOME 


What is the role of higher disposable 
income in accelerating overall demand 
for housing? How can dynamic growth 
in housing be achieved? 


CREDIT 


| What about business capital expen- 
| ditures and their impact on the mort- 
| saBe market? What recent legisla- 

tion has created a large potential 
| source for mortgage funds? 


OUTLOOK FOR 1961 


| What is shown by an analysis of some 
of the cycles since the end of World 
War II? Which three important vari- 
ables will continue to influence housing 
cycles? What new construction tech- 
niques could provide a large increase 
in demand for new housing? 

Our Letter also includes a continu- 
ously-reviewed list of over 150 favored 
| stocks in other groups, with price, 
yield, dividend and 1959 and estimated 
1960 earnings on each. For your free 
copy of this Letter, now available to in- 
vestors, write for Report FT-1. 





GOODBODY &CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


OFFICES IN 41 CITIES 





FLORIDA OFFICES: 


BRADENTON:........... 403 12TH ST. WEST 
CLEARWATER:....407 S. GARDEN AVENUE 
CORAL GABLES:...... 495 BILTMORE WAY 
FORT LAUDERDALE:....SUNRISE CENTER 
MIAMI:....... 100 BISCAYNE BLVD. SOUTH 
ORLANDO:............127 N. MAIN STREET 
PALM BEACH. .243 SOUTH COUNTY ROAD 
POMPANO BEACH: 2745 E. ATLANTIC BLVD 
ST. PETERSBURG: 500 FIRST AVE. NORTH 
BARASOTA:.......-- 21 SOUTH PALM AVE. 
TAMPAS ......6ee eee 506 FRANKLIN STREET 
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NEW FLORIDA CORPORATIONS 


This is a partial list of new corpo- 
rations filed with the Secretary of 
State, Tallahassee. Incorporations in 
Florida are currently totalling more 
than 1000 per month. To receive the 
complete list each month published 





Go : 
Escorted and 
Personally- 
Planned Tours 


* 


Drive Yourself 
Plans 


EUROPE 


also offers independent and 
supervised tours to: 





“Round the World South America 
Alaska Western U.S. and 
Caribbean Canadian Rockies 
Mexico Hawaii 


PENINSULA MOTOR CLUB 


203 Marion St. 


| 
See your club for full details 





in booklet form with the same data 
given as those listed here, write 
FLORIDA TREND, NEW COR- 
PORATION REPORTS, P. O. Box 
150, Tampa, for subscription price 
and details. 

NOTE: Figure given is capitaliza- 
tion value, names given are incorpo- 
rators, and in most cases they are 
officers and directors, and date given 
is date that the corporation charter 
was filed with the Secretary of State. 
While most of these companies rep- 
resent new businesses, some are in- 
corporations of established partner- 
ships, proprietorships, or corpora- 
tions formed for special business 
purposes. 


SUNSHINE ARMATURE WORKS, INC., 
Deland, $500. Generators, armatures, etc. 
50 shs. at no par. C. Walter Mullin, 3; 
Martha M. Proctor, 1; Frances M. Mullin, 
1; all DeLand. 12/30/60 Blount and 
Jernigan, P.O. Box 654, DeLand. 


MODERN VENDORS, INC., Miami, 
$500. Coin machine merchandise vending 
business. 50 shs. at no par. Bertram C. 
Waller, Audrey Finn, Leah Kuenstler, all 
Miami Beach, 1/5/61 Talianoff & Waller, 









Phone 2-1861 Tempe, Mo. 420 Lincoln Rd., Miami Beach. 
fii, MEI, c ALS Ww CARDS 
SOFT SHeErs MENU & cp WINDO N 
1 | ers fae AbOGur to. outpoor SIC 
M. mer ERS STERS 
PER STRIPS a PP 
os’ FLUORESCENTS 











1818-22 12th AVE., TAMPA 
PHONE 4-3378 


100 S. MAIN ST., ORLANDO 
PHONE GA 2-06ll 


abe BY” SCOTCHCAL NAMEPLATES 














IBMA APPROVED 


BATTERIES 





ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER 
WE OUTSELL .. . BECAUSE 
WE OUT SERVE 





YOCAM BATTERIES, INC. 


DIESEL 
MARINE 
INDUSTRIAL 
AIRCRAFT 


MOTORCYCLE 
COMMERCIAL 
AUTOMOTIVE 





TAMPA MIAMI JACKSONVILLE 
PENSACOLA ORLANDO, FLA. 
MOBILE, ALA. COLUMBUS, GA. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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DE SOTO INDUSTRIAL PARK, INC, 
Bradenton, $700. Real and personal prop- 
erty. 100 shs. at no par. John J. Haas, 
Glenn V. Schwind, Vincent A. Haas, Pius 
Del Nero, Otto Schwind, all 10, all Brad- 
enton; John P. Schwind, 10, Tallavast: 
Paul W. Endriss, 10, Holmes Beach. 
12/30/60 Harrison and Johnston, First 
Nat'l Bank Bldg., Bradenton. 


KAR-T-RAK, INC., North Miami Beach, 
$500. Development of a manufacturing 
business for go-Karts. 50 shs. at no par. 
Arthur I. Snyder, Malcom H. Fromberg, 
Burton Young, 1 each, all North Miami 


Beach. 12/30/60 Snyder, Young, and 
Stern, 1140 NE 163 St., North Miami 
Beach. 


TELEPHONE SOLICITORS, INC., Mi- 
ami, $500. Solicitations by telephone. 
25 shs. at no par. John P. Shale, Jr., 
Grace T. Shale, both 12; Marjorie Good- 
ell, 1; all Miami. 12/30/60. Stephen I. 
Wiener, 812 N.W. 183 St., Miami. 


INTERNATIONAL FENCE MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Hialeah, $60,000. Fence 
manufacturing plant. 600 shs. at $100. 
Jack Long, 120; Clyde A. Long, 30; both 
Bladensburg, Md.; S. G. Loeffler, Sr., 60; 
S. B. Loeffler, Jr., 120; Layne E. Loeffler, 
Sr., 120; William Loeffler, 150; all Wash- 
ington, D.C. 12/30/60 Emest N. Stamey, 
296 E. 3 Ave., Hialeah. 


NATIONWIDE HOUSE MOVERS, INC.., 
Pompano Beach, $10,000. Construction 
and real estate. 200 shs. at $100. Richard 
F. Hotchkin, Elmer B. Richardson, both 
99; Lois A. Hotchkin, Jennie Richardson, 
1 each; all Pompano Beach. 12/30/60 
Frank Poling, 16 S.E. 6 St., Ft. Lauderdale. 


ACME MACHINE AND ENGINEERING 
CO., Coral Gables, $5,000. Machine and 
engineering business. 500 shs. at $5. Glen 
A. Heller, 193; Carl A. Singleton, 4; both 
Coral Gables; Ernest P. Jacob, 4; North 
Miami. 1/2/61 Ted E. Tsouprake, 8500 
S.W. 32 St., Miami. 


CENTRAL AUTO LEASING, _INC., 
Ocala, $20,000. Auto leasing business. 
100 shs. at no par. R. F. S. Harman, R.F.S. 
Harman, Jr., Beryl M. Harman, all Ocala. 
1/4/61 Randal F.S. Harman, P.O. Box 
541, Ocala. 


QUALITY SHOE MANUFACTURING 
CORP. OF CHIPLEY, FLA., Chipley, 
$500. Shoe manufacturing business. 1,000 
shs. at $100. Louis T. Walker, Queens 
Village, N.Y.; H. Wiggen, Panama City; 
Edna H. Wiggen, Panama City. 1/4/61 
Cecil A. Rountree, Chipley. 


TARPON SPRINGS GOLF CLUB, INC, 
Tarpon Springs, $500. Operation of golf 
club, restaurant, etc. 100 shs. at no par. 
George R. Bernard, Tarpon Springs; 
Charles F. Falkenberg, Kansas City, Mo.; 
B. Alden Smith. Compere Loveless, both 
Kansas City, Mo. 1/5/61 Herbert M. 
Brown, Smoyer Bldg., Clearwater. 
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Trade Calendar 


FEBRUARY 

international Foreign Sports Car Show, 3-7, 
Dinner Key Auditorium, Miami. (Show). Contact: 
Sherman Exposition, 250 Boylston, Boston, Mass. 

Fla. Fashion Mart, 6-8, Tampa (900). Contact: 
Ralph Turner, Pres., 905 Langford Bidg., Miami. 

Nat'l Electric Mfrs. Assn., 6-11, Yankee Clipper 
Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (100). Contact: Alan Bland, 
Gill Hotels, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Florida State Fair, 7-18, Fairgrounds, Tampa 
(750,000). Contact: J. C. Huskisson, Mgr., Florida 
Fair & Gasparilla Assn., Tampa. 

Fat Stock Show & Sale, 7-10, Fairgrounds, 
Tampa. Contact: Gil Leeper, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Tampa. 

Kellog Sales Co., 12-18, Yankee Clipper Hotel, 
Ft. Lauderdale (50). Contact: Alan Bland, Gill 
Hotels, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Nat’! Assn. of Music Merchants, 12-19, Lago 
Mar Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (30). Contact: Ed Der- 
ring, Lago Mar Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Chris Craft Corp. Dealer Management Conf., 
13-16, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 
Contact: George N. Good, Chris Craft Corp. 

ABA County Bank Operations Commission, |5- 
17, Jacksonville (50). Contact: George Amy, New 
York, N. Y. 

International Boat Show, 17-22, Dinner Key 
Auditorium, Miami (show). Contact: Peggy Ley- 
shon, 615 S.W. 13 Ave., Miami. 

New York Life Insurance Co. Group Managers 
Meeting, 20-25, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. 
Lauderdale (190). Contact: David Searles, Box 
8549, Ft. Lauderdale. 

American Sterilizer Co. of Erie, Pa., 26-March 
2, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (180). 
Contact: David Searles, Box 8549, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Chris Craft Corp. Dealer Management Conf., 
27-March 2, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauder- 
dale (40). Contact: George M. Good, Chris Craft 
Corp. 

National Industrial Service Assn., nds, Tampa 
(125). Contact: E. H. Laycock, P. O. Box 1438, 
Tampa. 

Fila. Angus Assn., nds, Tampa. Contact: Bill 
Gephart, Sec., Livestock Exchange Bldg., Kis- 
simmee. 


MARCH 

Fla. Assn. of County Finance Officers, 2-3, 
Tampa (150). Contact: Jim Taylor, County Court 
House, Tampa. 

Fla. Assn. of County Clerks, 3-4, Tampa (134). 
Contact: Jim Taylor, County Court House, Tampa. 

Fla. League of Municipalities, 4-5, Tampa 
(500). Contact: Gordon Butler, Sec., Jacksonville. 

Motion Picture Exhibitors of Fla., 6-7, Tampa 
(150). Contact: Bob Daugherty, Britton Theatre, 
Tampa. 

National Assn. Lumber Salesmen, 6-8, Dupont 
Plaza, Miami (200). Contact: Ben Varner, Sec., 
P. O. Box 8002, Sta. F., Dallas, Texas. 

Fla. Rural Electric Coop. Conf., 9-10, Jackson- 
ville (100). Coritact: Charles Crumpton, Talla- 
hassee. 

Chris Craft Corp., Dealer Management Conf., 
13-16, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale 
(40). Contact: George M. Good, Chris Craft Corp. 

‘Cars Rental System, Inc., 16-19, Galt Ocean 
Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (250). Contact: Lyle 
D. Preston, Drawer 7126, Sunrise Sta., Ft. 
Lauderdale. 

American Society Horticultural Science, Carib- 
bean Div., 19-25, Everglades Hotel, Miami (150). 
Contact: W. H. Krome, P. O. Box 596, Home- 
Stead. 

Fila. Petroleum Marketers Assn., 22-24, Jack- 
sonville (300). Contact: Gene Maples, Fla. Title 
Bidg., Jacksonville. 

West Bend Aluminum Co., 22-24, Yankee 
Clipper Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale (24). Contact: Alan 
Bland, Gill Hotels, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Sertoma Inti. Southern Region, 23-25, Tampa 
(400). Contact: Gilbert Turner, P. O. Box 1702, 
Tampa. 

Ga.-Fla. Retail Hardware Assn., 24-29, Jack- 
sonville (800). Contact: R. L. Ricker, 1558 San 
Marco Blivd., Jacksonville. 

American Federal, State, County & Municipal 
Employees-Fla., nds, Everglades Hotel, Miami 
(150). Contact: Lee Trafel, 2934 N.W. 17th Ave., 

iami. 





HELP WANTED 


Investment Securities Salesmen. Give 
complete educational and business 
background to: BARK & CO., Vanity 
Fair Arcade, Lakeland, Florida. 

















A OLE 
BUILDING IS 
YOUR BEST 
VALUE 


Owning a beautiful, modern Drxisreet Building constructed to 
meet your own requirements is cheaper than renting space that 
barely gets you by! 

Most of these can be erected on your foundation for less 
than $2 per sq. ft. 





Any Size or Type 


There are over 150 standard units in the Drxisreet line. Any 
height, width, depth, or type with 144/12 or 4/12 roof pitch. 
Just tell us what your needs are and let us come up with an idea 
and a price, both of which will make you happy. 


ATLANTA, GA.—This combi- 
nation office and warehouse 
has 30,000 sq. ft. with a 20 ft. 
eave height. Basic unit is Dixi- 
steel Lo-Line LRF 10020 x 300. 





BILOXI, MISS.—This modern 
bottling plant and office has 
24,000 sq. ft. with 20 ft. eave 
height. Basic unit is Dixisteel 
Lo-Line LRFC 10020 x 240. 





ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—This 
fabricating shop and show 
room has 11,200 sq. ft. includ- 
ing 20 x 80 paint shop. The 
basic unit is a Dixisteel Lo-Line 
LRFC 8014 x 120. 


Steel Building Division 


Atlantic Steel Company 


P.O. Box 1714, Atlanta 1, Georgia ¢ TRinity 5-3441 
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People 


and Changes 








THOMAS BELLAVIA has been named 
director of manufacturing for E D P Cor- 
poration, Orlando. He has had over 27 
years in manufacturing and engineering 
experience with Emerson Radio and Phon- 
ography Corp., Jersey City, N.J. 

In his new position, Beliavia will sup- 
ervise the manufacturing of E D P’s missle 
electronics and instrumentation systems. 


Governor Farris Bryant has made sev- 
eral appointments to state offices. WEN- 
DELL JARRARD, Pensacola automobile 
dealer, is new chairman of the Florida 
Development Commission. Tallahassee 
hotel manager ROBERT ARTHUR RIE- 
DEL will serve as state hotel and restaur- 
ant commissioner. THOMAS E. LEE JR., 
formerly special assistant for the state’s 
attorney general, is beverage director. 
RICHARD W. YOUNGMAN, of Tampa 
will serve as director of the state’s volun- 
tary mediation and conciliation service. 


Radiation Incorporated has appointed 
BEN B. COVINGTON manager of the 
‘ai “= company’s Melbourne 
District office, located in 
Orlando. He was for- 
merly southeastern dis- 
trict sales manager for 
Data Control Systems. 
He was also sales engi- 
‘neer for Ampex Corpo- 
ration and_ contract 
monitor and __ service 
engineer with the RCA 
Service Company at Patrick Air Force 
Base. 

ALBERT J. MORRIS has been named 
president of the company’s newly formed 
subsidiary, Radiation at Stanford, located 
at Palo Alto, California. He will be 
responsible for complete West Coast acti- 
vities, which include Radiation’s former 
Space Communications Division, now a 
part of Radiation at Stanford. 





Covington 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad named 
DONALD T. MARTIN assistant vice pres- 
ident, public relations and advertising. 
Martin, who has been director of public 
relations and advertising for the company 
since 1958, will make his headquarters 
in Jacksonville. DAVID C. HASTINGS 
has been appointed general superintendent, 
terminals, and will also be headquartered 
in Jacksonville. 


Harless and Associates, Inc., clinical and 
industrial consulting psychologists, have 
changed the name of the firm to Harless 
and_ Kirkpatrick Associates, Inc. Dr. 
JAMES KIRKPATRICK is vice president 
and head of the division of industrial serv- 
ices. The firm has Florida offices in Tampa 
and Miami. 


Robert Hammond Advertising and 
Charles F. Fry & Associates have merged. 
Combined, the two Orlando agencies, now 
constructing new offices, represent billing 
of more than $1 million a year, largest in 
Central Florida, according to the firm. 
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MacLeod Instrument Corporation, Ft. 
Lauderdale, has appointed JAMES B. 
* O’MALEY vice presi- 
dent of engineering. He 
will direct the research, 
development and_pro- 
duction engineering ac- 
tivities of the instrument 
and electronics manu- 
facturer. 

O’Maley was formerly 
associated with Kolls- 
man Instrument Corpo- 
ration as automation consultant to the 
president and also research engineer. He 
is a senior member of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers and a member of the 
American Ordinance Association. 





O’Maley 


DOYLE CONNER, new commissioner 
of agriculture has been named by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce as one of 
the nation’s 10 outstanding young men 
for 1960. Connor is the fourth person in 
Florida to win the honor in the past 3 
years. 


Former Tampan M.M. FROST has 
resigned as vice president and executive 
assistant to the chairman of the board of 
Eastern Air Lines. Frost, who has been 
with the airlines for 16 years, will be 
retained by the company as a consultant. 


A state organization of the Florida 
Equipment Distributors Association has 
been formed. SCOTT LINDER, of Lake- 
land, was named president; KEN HER- 
OLD, Orlando, JIM GOGGIN, Tampa, 
and TOM THOMAS, Miami, vice presi- 
dents. GEORGE H. RUMPEL will serve 
as executive secretary at the state head- 
quarters in Jacksonville Beach. 


The Northwest Florida Chapter of the 
Associated General Contractors of Ameri- 
can elected E.L. WALKER president. 
Other officers named were: W.O. CHAVIS, 
vice president, RANDALL R. BELL JR., 
treasurer and TILLMAN C. BURKS, sec- 
retary-manager. 

Tampa contractor, PAUL H. SMITH, 
JR. has been elected president of the 
Florida West Coast Chapter of the national 
association. E.A. PARKER was made vice 
president, DON L. SPICER, secretary- 


treasurer. 


ROLAND E. PILLAT has been named 
sales manager for Typhoon Heat Pump 
. Division, Hupp Corpo- 
ration. Since 1953, Pil- 
lat has been a partner 
in a Seattle manu- 
facturer representative 
agency selling Typhoon 
air conditioning and 
heat products in the 
% Northwest and Alaska. 
~ Born in Vienna, Austria, 
Pillat he served as _ branch 
manager for Shell Oil Company in Vienna, 
before coming to the U.S. in 1951. He 
will be headquartered in Tampa. 


JOHN B. RENWICH has been elected 
vice president-controller of General Tele. 
phone Company of Florida. He has been 
controller of the company since 1958, 
Also elected was JAMES R. CROOK, JR, 
member of the executive staff, to the 
position of secretary. He replaces HUGH 
C. McFARLANE, who resined, but con- 
tinues as the company’s assistant treasurer 
and assistant general counsel 


New president of the Miami Manufac- 
turers Association is DAVID I. WELT, 
who heads Arsco Paint Rollers. E. HER- 
MAN FISHER, Sharmal of Miami, was 
elected first vice president and JACK 
FRIEDMAN, Engineered Castings, Inc., 
second vice president. CHARLES M. 
SMITH, Hi-Volt Battery, is secretary and 
MORTON KAWALER, ASP manufactur- 
ing, treasurer. 


Tozer-Filliettaz, Inc. has been formed 
to provide general public relations services 
in Florida, with offices in Miami. RAL- 
EIGH TOZER is president and ROBERT 
E. FILLIETTAZ, executive vice-president. 
PAUL CAIN of Dallas will serve as board 


chairman and senior counsellor. 


W. J. JONES was elected vice president 
of Minute 


Maid Grove Corporation. 
HAROLD W. GAR- 
RETT succeeds him as 
director of operations 
for the corporation’s 
30,000 acres of grove- 
land. WILLIAM A. 
COOLIDGE, board 
member of Minute Maid 
Corporation will  be- 
come a member of the 
board of Coca-Cola, un- 
der terms of the recent merger. 

JOHN M. FOX, president of the parent 
Minute Maid Corporation since 1945, has 
resigned to become executive vice presi- 
dent of United Fruit Company. HOLMAN 
R. CLOUD, who had recently retired as 
executive vice president, will become 
president. He is succeeded by WILLIAM 
E. SPEELER. 





Jones 


JOHN D. HARRELL of Pensacola, and 
J.L. McCORD of the Commonwealth Oil 
Co., Miami, have been elected to the 
national board of directors of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of Ameri- 
ca. The association represents the domes- 
tic oil and natural gas producing industry 
in all phases of government relations at 
the national level. 


J. A. Cantor Assoicates, real estate finan- 
ciers, has named CECIL A. MOORE as a 
vice president of the firm. Moore has been 
active in real estate in Florida since 1946, 
formerly serving as president of Moore & 
Slack, and an executive in the real estate 
department of the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Co. He is also vice president and 
member of the board of directors of the 
Home Mortgage Co. of Florida. 
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VICTOR REITER, general sales mana- 
ger and a partner in the Lawnlite Company 
ey of Miami, has _ been 
elected president of the 
Summer *and_ Casual 
Furniture Manufactur- 
ers Association and a 
director of the National 
Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers. 

Headquartered in a 
new plant in Hialeah, 
Lawnlite, one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of leisure 
furniture, maintains factories and ware- 
houses in the major distribution centers 
of the United States. 





Reiter 


SAMUEL KOSMAN of Miami has been 
elected president and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Seaboard Life 
Insurance Company of America. He for- 
merly served as chief executive officer of 
Preferred Life Insurance Company of 
America, which recently merged with Sea- 
board Life Insurance Company. JOSEPH 
A. MAYO was named executive vice pres- 
ident and member of the board of direc- 
tors. J. A. CANTOR, president of The 
Cantor Company, was named vice-chair- 
man of the board. 


$.J. SPITZ, JR. has been appointed pres- 
ident of the Newport Industries Division 
of Heyden Newport Chemical Corpora- 
tion to succeed E.F. SISSON, who is 
resigning. Sisson will remain as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and also 
serve as special assistant to the president 
of the corporation. Spitz, who has been 
with Newport Industries since- 1946, was 
vice president of the division. 

HAROLD E. ROSE, who has been vice 
president in charge of production for New- 
port Industries, will succeed Spitz as exec- 
utive vice president. JOHN F. KILLCUL- 
LEN was also named vice president of 
manufacturing, and DAVE BUSH, con- 
troller, of the Nuodex Products Division. 


Fairmont Aluminum Company named 
FRANK A. GUBA, JR., manager of its 
Miami branch sales office. 
For the past nine years, 
Guba has been with the 
United States Steel Sup- 
ply Division of U.S. 
Steel Corporation as a 
sales representative in the 
Newark, N.J. area, and 
later as field supervisor. 
Prior to that he was with 
Edgcomb Steel & Alum- 
inum Co., Hillside, N.J., 
Steel Co., New York. 

Fairmont Aluminum, a subsidiary of 
Cerro de Pasco Corporation, is a leading 
producer of aluminum flat and coiled 
sheet, circles, blanks and pattern sheet. 


Guba 


and Crucible 


GEORGE L. ONETT will open his own 
firm specializing in industrial financial 
public relation accounts. Known as Indus- 
trial-Finaricial Public Relations, it will b- 
located in Miami. Onett began his indus 
trial relations career in the steel industry in 
Pittsburgh, and later served as consultant 
for a trucking association. 


, crete Association. 





General manager of the St. Petersburg 
division of Electronic Communications, 
Inc., is J.B. WILLIAMS. Williams, who 
joined ECI as vice president last year, 
will manage all St. Petersburg division 
activities including engineering, manufac- 
turing operations and marketing. 


MCKINNEY TAYLOR, of R.H. Wright, 
Inc., Ft. Lauderdale, has been elected 
president of the Florida Prestressed Con- 
MAX CLELAND, of 
Perma-Stress, Holly Hill, was named vice 
president and FRED BAMMAN, of Meek- 
ins-Bamman, Hallandale, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


The Home Builders Association of South 
Florida has named SEBASTIAN DECAR- 


LO as its new president. BERNARD 
JANIS is first vice president and 
CHARLES I. BABCOCK, JR., second 


vice president. NEIL SHIFF is secretary- 
treasurer. 


H. SEWARD LEWIS has been ap- 
pointed full-time executive secretary of 

rE » the Florida Aluminum 
Window and Door Man- 
ufacturers Association, a 
non-profit group dedi- 
cated to maintaining 
high standards through- 
out the industry. .Lewis 
was formerly with the 
Wood Kitchen Cabinet 
Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the Florida 
Screen Enclosures Association. The Flor- 
ida Aluminum Window and Door Manu- 
facturers Association is located in Hialeah. 

In the association field for five years, 
Lewis was recently elected secretary of 
the Florida Society of Association Execu- 
tives. 





Lewis 


W. DEHART AYALA is new president 
of the Tampa Home Builders Association. 
He succeeds W.P. KIRBY. Other officers 
elected were: GEORGE R. THOMPSON, 
vice president, FRANK SUAREZ, secre- 
tary and EDWARD L. BELDING, treas- 


urer. 


Air Control Products, Inc., of Miami, 
named five new members to its board of 
directors and announced several changes 
in its executive ranks). MONROE A. 





INDUSTRIAL ® AERIAL ® ADVERTISING 


SANDY |GANDY 


hotagrophy 


238 E. Davis Blvd. © Tampa, Fla. 








DAVIS, ERB . 
+ Abbots. 


TAMPA 
Insurance Brokers 
* Estate Analysis 
* Pension Plans 
* Business Planning 








New Steel Drums of all types—tight 
head or full open head—black steel 
or galvanized—lined or unlined— 
with fast, dependable service to 
YOUR plant. 


FLORIDA DRUM 
COMPANY, INC. 


Pensacola, Florida 
P. O. Box 1951 Phone: HEmlock 8-7521 











COOPERMAN becomes executive vice 
president replacing JOHN GRIER. JACK 
FRANKS replaces GORDON L. GILES 
as secretary-treasurer. LESLIE P. RAN- 
DALL is vice president and general sales 
manager, and DON NORTON, assistant 
secretary. All five were placed on the 
company’s board of directors. 


ROBERT I. FREDERICKS is now exec- 
utive vice president, treasurer, and direc- 
tor of Giffen Industries, Inc., of Coral 
Gables. He will serve in similar capaci- 
ties with Giffen’s subsidiaries, Giffen Build- 
ing Specialties, Inc., and Patent Tile Co., 
Inc. Fredericks has been executive vice 
president and treasurer of the Balspar 
Corporation, paint manufacturers, of 
Ardmore, Pa. 





gorse TO THE PEOPLE WHO BUY ON FLORIDA’S CENTRAL 
EAST COAST to serve you with distinction for your business comfort. 
The first new hotel in West Palm Beach in 35 
years, the TOWN HOUSE welcomes you with 
gracious service and unexcelled facilities. 
You will find the large cheerful rooms 
of a day’s travel or business. The Staff 
and Management would like you to make the TOWN HOUSE your 
“Branch Office Home” in the booming Palm Beaches. 


@ AIR CONDITIONED & HEATED ® FREE INDOOR PARKING 
RATES, DEPT.FT © SWIMMING POOL® GOLF COURSE FACILITIES AVAILABLE 
um" @165 ROOMSe STOUFFER’S RESTAURANT AND COCKTAILS 


"T Cree FAM I SS 






WRITE FOR 
BROCHURE & 








HOTELON THE LAKE,.WEST PALM BEACH,.FLORIDA 
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Tallahassee Letter 








WANTED: TOP EDUCATORS IN FLORIDA—Incom- 
ing Gov. Farris Bryant has revealed he is working 
toward a foundation to be supported by private 
enterprise, to attract leading scientists and engineers 
to the teaching staffs of Florida colleges and uni- 


versities. The plan has endorsement of the Board of 
Control. 


BIG PUSH FOR CROSS-STATE CANAL —Stronger 
support for the long proposed cross-state canal is 
shaping up. It has the backing of incoming Gov. 
Farris Bryant and is being labeled by John Wakefield, 
state water resources director, as a key to Central 
Florida’s flood-draught problem. In an appeal for 
canal funds in the federal budget, he said the project 
could have saved Florida $10 million in 1960 flood 
damage. 


PREXY HURLS LEADERSHIP CHALLENGE—Flor- 
ida stands at a cross roads, leading in one direction 
to lost opportunity and in the other direction to 
prosperity of mind and purse, Rollins College Presi- 
dent Hugh F. McKean warned business men at the 
first Seminar on Florida Resources for Future 
Growth—“with poor leadership Florida can become 
a playground alone resplendent with speculation, 
noise, glitter and junk.” 


CUBAN REFUGEES NEED HELP-The Kennedy 
administration is being asked to back and strengthen 
plans to aid more than 30,000 Cuban refugees who 
have poured into Miami, creating employment, 
school and social problems. Federal aid of $1 mil- 
lion for a Miami assistance center was released by 
the Eisenhower administration but may not be suf- 
ficient for a long range effort. 


LABOR UNIONS FIGHT RAIL MERGER-Railroad 
labor union representatives told the State Cabinet 
that proposed merger of the Seaboard Air Line and 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroads will throw 10,000 
men out of work and result in a $50 million a year 
payroll loss in Florida. Public hearings by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will continue several 
months. The railroads estimate their average annual 
savings at $38 million after fifth year of the merger. 


WOULD EXPAND FEDERAL JUDICIARY IN 
FLORIDA—Due to population increase, a third fed- 
eral judicial district in Florida, with a seventh federal 
judge, is being sought in Congress by U.S. Sen. 
George Smathers. He proposes a northern district of 
26 counties with one judge; a middle district of 28 
counties with two judges; a southern district of 12 
counties with three judges, and a seventh roving 
judge for all three districts. 
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DONNA BARED BUILDING CODE NEEDS—Roofs 


not tied to walls, walls not tied to foundations, con- 
crete not reinforced by steel, buildings resting on 
sand instead of rock. A remedy for these conditions, 
which Hotel Commissioner Richard Eggerton reports 
were exposed by Hurricane Donna's devastation in 
the Keys and Southwest Florida, is sought in a 


_ strengthened Commission building code. 


NEW SEARCH FOR BLACK GOLD-—-Rising against 


West Florida’s panhandle skyline are oil derricks as 
Humble Oil and Refining Company begins explora. 
tion on 5,237 acres of state owned land around a 
state mental hospital at Chattahoochee and a state 
boys’ correctional school in Jackson county. The 
new lease is one of several being granted by the 
state in an intensified search for oil in Florida. 


NO PARLOR GAME-A grim game of musical chairs 


is going on among politicians in Florida and eight 
other states whose growing population gives them 
additional seats in the U.S. House of Representatives, 
effective in the 88th Congress to be elected in 1962. 
Florida gets four. With state reapportionment al- 
ready a hot issue in the 1961 State Legislature, Con- 
gressional district realignment has boiled up even 
higher. Republicans fear gerrymandering will split 
their strength. Populous South Florida, suspicious 
of Pork Chop control in the Legislature, is pitted 
against rural North Florida. 


CENSUS SHIFTS ROAD MONEY-—Led by mushroom: 


ing Broward county, 18 Florida counties this year 
get more secondary road funds and 49 counties get 
less, as a result of the 1960 federal census. Broward’s 
share is up $475,000, or 55 per cent. Brevard gains 
32 per cent. 


CUBAN IMPORT BAN DEMANDED-Pressure is 


mounting for an embargo against Cuban products 
under the Foreign Trade Agreement Act which 
permits the President to withdraw trade concessions 
from Communist dominated countries. U.S. Sen. 
George Smathers is pressing for the ban. Quarantine 
against Cuban fruits and vegetables is demanded by 
the State Plant Board, Florida Citrus Commission, 
Florida Citrus Mutual, Florida Farm Bureau and 
Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association. They fear 
a new Mediterranean fruit fly outbreak in Florida 
and resent competition from Cuban imports. 


ANTI-LOG JAM MOVE —Under drastic new rules to 


speed work of the 1961 Legislature which convenes 
April 4, local bills must be filed by March 28 and 
cannot be introduced the last half of the 60-day 
session. 
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Zu HE first and foremost point in the public relations 

7 policy of the Florida Power Corporation is to 

af establish this company in the public mind by 
e sromaa 


action and by word as an organization devoted 
to serving the best interests of our customers and the public at 
all times. 


We believe that an investor-owned utility has a business 
responsibility and a social responsibility. 


Florida Power's business responsibility is to give the best possible 
electric service at the lowest possible rates consistent with sound 
business management. We shall work continuously to improve 
our service and operate our company efficiently and economic- 
ally at all times... to keep ahead of the needs of our customers, 
both present and future, so that there will always be a depend- 
able source of power for home, farm, store, office, and industry. 


Florida Power's social responsibility is to provide pleasant 
and profitable employment; to respect the dignity of the indi- 
vidual; to be a cooperative and useful citizen of the communities 
served; to encourage our employees to contribute a fair measure 
to the progress of these communities; and to work diligently with 
all citizens who have the welfare of city, state, and nation at 
heart. 


Florida Power Corporation will take every appropriate action 
to deserve and build good will; to comunicate to its public, cus- 
tomers, employees, stockholders, and others all these actions and 
the essential facts about the company to give them full knowledge 
of its activities. 


Because Florida Power is a company that rose from humble 
beginnings in the American enterprise way — through the faith 
and vision of many men working together with tools and equip- 
ment paid for by many stockholders banded together as owners— 
we shall always realize our responsibility to the 
system that made this nation great. We shall 
always join with others of like mind who have 
as their objective the preservation and advance- 
ment of the American Way of Life. 


Never will Florida Power Corporation grow 
too big to be friendly and never will it be too 
small to serve the best interests of all people 
in this, one of the fastest growing areas of the 
United States. 


PRESIDENT 


FLORIDA POWER CORPORATION 
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HOW TO WRITE A BETTER TV COMMERCIAL. 


Keep your message simple. Show how your 
product answers a specific consumer need. If 
you must be in show business, do this: join 
the nearest little theater group. 

The task of television advertising is to sell, 
not to entertain. Follow this rule and you 
will avoid the most common mistake made in 
broadcast advertising today. 

Don’t be cute just to be clever. Your view- 
ers are reasonable people. They accept honest 


messages... but they reject absurd ones fast. 

Put a lot of thought into the commercial, 
not a lot of money. Sometimes a local ‘“‘live”’ 
announcement can create more sales for you 
than an expensive television film. 

Do you agree with all we have said here? 
Good! Then we would like to talk with you 
about handling your radio and TV advertising. 
WESCO ADVERTISING, 811 COURT ST. 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA / PH. 3-5995 


Serving the entire southeast % 








